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PAUL G. ANNES 


My felicitations to THe Cutcaco JEwIsH 
Forum, now on the threshold of its 
third year of fine service to the best 
traditions of Judaism and democracy. 


SAMUEL L. ANTONOW 


We salute those of our fellow-Ameri- 
cans who insist that anti-Semitism is an 
insult to the intelligence of free men 
and a slur upon American ideals. 


ADOLPH BRAUN 


While this great commonwealth is 
straining all of its resources to conquer 
the enemy without, let us not forget 
the enemy within. 


MAX BRESSLER, President, 

Midwest American Jewish Congress 
I salute the men and women who 
slacken the pace of their own pursuit 
of a livelihood so that Uncle Sam may 
lack nothing to win the war. 


HENRY L. BURMAN, 

Master in Chancery 
German barbarism in its treatment of 
the Jew has surpassed all the evil that 
has been perpetrated by man. Such 
savagery must never reassert itself. 


ERNEST W. BYFIELD 


Let us, a free people, maintain constant 
vigil so that the vicious forces of the 
dark never again emerge to threaten 
mankind. 


SAMUEL BYRON 


Jewish solidarity with the cause of 
freedom stems from its age-old struggle 
for the rights of man. Today, as never 
before, is this solidarity imperative. 


JACK E. DWORK, 

President Decalogue Society of Lawyers 
From time immemorial, Jews have 
borne high the torch of education. Now, 
when the foes of enlightenment threaten 
to engulf the world, the Jew must fight 
to preserve his heritage. 


ARTHUR X. ELROD 


With Roosevelt in office, we are win- 
ning the war; let us reelect him so that 
we shall win the peace. 


sil 
victotious new year 


SAMUEL EPSTEIN, Master in Chancery, 
United States District Court 
Fascism is dying; its bankrupt leader- 
ship is fast learning that they have 
started a war with vigorous peoples for 
whom democracy implies the will to 
live in a decent world. 


EMIL FRIEDMAN 


May the builders of Palestine soon 
realize their fondest hopes and dreams. 


JACOB L. FRIEDMAN, 

Trustee Sanitary District 
In the re-election of President Roose- 
velt lies the hope of humanity to 
achieve peace and security. 


ELMER GERTZ, 

President, Chicago Lawyers Guild 
Democracy triumphant in war will 
stand athwart designs of it’s enemies 
to rob the people of the fruits of victory. 


JACK GOLDBERG 


For heroism against hopeless odds no 
spectacle was more imposing than that 
of the defenders of the Warsaw Ghetto. 
They will be remembered when those 
who destroyed them are forgotten. 


ALEX M. GOLMAN 


May the heinous crimes against Jewry 
and other minorities perpetrated by the 
barbarian Nazis and their satellites be 
punished in the coming year. 


ALDERMAN SAMUEL P. GURMAN 
May it come to pass, in the coming 
days, that mankind realizes its hopes 
for freedom, unity, and peace. 


A. PAUL HOLLEB 
Insofar as we tolerate base, selfish, and 
corrupt forces on the home front, we 
weaken the foundations of this republic. 


S. JESMER 


I greet the heroic people of Russia for 
the ‘unexempled vigor and tenacity of 
purpose with which they are vanquish- 
ing the Hun. 


CHARLES E. KAYE 


In the annals of the United Nations it 
is recorded that the Jew, whenever af- 
forded the opportunity to assert him- 
self, fought and died like a hero. 
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JACOB LEVIN ‘ 
Respect for law and love for justice 
have been the characteristics of the 
Jewish people from time immemorial. 


DR. N. D. LIEBERFARB 
We shall and will discharge honorably 
our great debt to our wounded and dis- 
abled fighters and heroes. 


JOSEPH LIPSHUTZ 
I say it with pride that THe CxHicaco 
JEWISH Forum in maintaining its high 
standards excelled the fondest expecta- 
tions of its friends. 


MAX MANISHEWITZ 


No safe or decent tomorrow can be a 
reality while racial discrimination is 
preached or practised. 


HARRY MARCUS 
To hasten victory should be the first 
concern of those at home, behind the 
battlefield. In such a united endeavor 
lies our strength. 


A. J. MINKUS, President Chicago Hias 
With the triumph of the United Nations 
it will be shown that anti-Semitism was 
but a device of the leaders of the Axis 
to advance their evil ends. 


MORRIS L. RAUER 
It is to the glory of a free people that 
Americans have willingly accepted a 
considerable degree of regimentation 
the better to win the war. 


WILLIAM J. ROBINSON 
Throughout the ages, in the darkest 
hours of Jewish history, religion has al- 
ways been the sustaining force of Israel. 


HAROLD ROSENBERG 
So that the young who paid the su- 
preme price may not have died in vain, 
let us be steadfast in the defense of the 
ideals for which they died. 


A. J. SABATH, 
Congressman, 5th Illinois District 
In these critical and strenuous times 


let us stand behind our great President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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OSCAR SALENGER 


The unconquerable spirit of Jewry will 
survive persecution by its enemies. The 
people of the book will outlive the ene- 
mies who plotted its destruction. 


MICHAEL SHAPIRO 


In the story of mankind the persecution 
of the Jew ran always parallel with 
evil designs upon the freedom of the 
individual. 


WILLIAM M. SHAPIRO 


The Jew, regardless of the Nazis’ deter- 
mination to persecute and to slaughter 
him, will emerge again, a reminder that 
in the end right triumphs over evil. 


DAVID F. SILVERZWEIG 


With the end of Hitlerism in sight, may 
the wise men of all nations make for a 
world order that will permit no repeti- 
tion of a calamity such as World War II. 


LOUIS STEINBERG 


The ideals of his forefathers have al- 
ways sustained the Jew in the bitterest 
moments of adversity. Not even Hitler 
could eradicate the Jew’s loyalty to his 
glorious past and traditions. 


I. B. URY 


For the tears which they have made 
others shed, for the misery and the 
agony they have caused, may the Nazis 
be made to suffer. 


JACOB H. WEINBERG 


The sacrifices of the millions engaged 
in combat with the Axis will be in vain 
unless victory insures a lasting peace. 


DAVID L. WILLENS, U. S. Navy 


On land, on sea, and in the air the 
American soldier has shown himself 
superior to his enemies. The American 
in uniform is the great product of 
the American way of life. 


DR. CHARLES H. ZUN 


No people, said Lincoln, can exist half 
slave and half free. What is true of a 
nation is true also of the world. 
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N NOVEMBER 7, 1944 the voters of 
C) the United States will decide the 
fate of the nation and the fate of 
the world. The election of a national ad- 
ministration and a national legislature 
will not be a test of the political sagacity 
of the people, but of their moral courage. 
The easy way out for the average voter 
on November 7 is to make a choice based 
on his prejudices and his immediately 
apparent personal interests. Considering 
that their prejudices have been fanned 
to a white heat by the dominant anti- 
administration press and that the immedi- 
ate personal interests of the people in the 
middle and upper classes are preoccu- 
pied with restrictions and taxes, the can- 
didates of the Republican party have the 
advantage in the coming election. 

The Democratic party must of neces- 
sity make a more intellectual appeal, and 
this, seasoned politicians will agree, is a 
handicap in an election. In a choice be- 
tween “free enterprise” and government 
regulation or between Mackinac and Te- 
heran the natural tendency is toward 
tradition in the first instance and chauvin- 
ism in the second. The mental stature of 
the electorate, and its ability and willing- 
ness to understand the underlying issues, 
is in for a severe test, in many ways the 
most important test in the history of the 
country. 

The national election of 1864 was the 
most nearly similar historical crisis. Mr. 
Lincoln’s government, shouldered with 
the complex responsibilities of directing 
the war, was politically vulnerable. The 
President was accused of trying to set up 
a personal dictatorship, of trampling on 
the constitution and of being an enemy of 


By LEO A. LERNER 


“freedom.” The opposing party in the na- 
tional convention in Chicago (August 
1864) declared itself tired of “Mr. Lin- 
coln’s war.” On the subject of the war, 
Mr. Lincoln’s enemies delivered them- 
selves of three conclusions: that the Pres- 
ident could have avoided the war, that 
nothing had been achieved in fighting it, 
and that a negotiated peace was the best 
immediate solution. Having thus satisfied 
the “isolationist” elements in their party, 
the 1864 Democrats permitted their presi- 
dential candidate Gen. George B. McClel- 
lan to assuage those who were offended 
by these declarations. He “repudiated” 
the original anti-war pronouncements and 
thus straddled the issue. 

The intentions of the anti-Lincoln 
party, judged by its previous record, were 
unmistakable, but it relied upon creating 
sufficient semantic confusion to carry the 
election. This it very nearly accomplished. 
The popular vote was 2,330,552 for Mr. 
Lincoln and 1,835,985 for Gen. McClellan. 
The electoral college vote was 212 for 
Lincoln and only 21 for McClellan, but 
the closeness of the popular vote was 
alarming. A very slight change in the 
vote might have given every state to Gen. 
McClellan. Before the election, Mr. Lin- 
coln was pessimistic to the point of des- 
pair. After the election, he was discour- 
aged because the principles for which the 
union fought obtained by such a narrow 
plurality. The acrimony of the campaign 
culminated in the assassination of the 
President by a political oppositionist who 
had been convinced by the anti-adminis- 
tration propaganda that Mr. Lincoln was 
a “tyrant.” The effect of that assassination 
is well-known. The Union went through 
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years of agony; the professional politicians 
had their way and the people suffered 
intolerably. Claude Bowers tells the whole 
poignant story in “The Tragic Era.” 


* * * 


The sins of the electorate are seldom 
sins of commission. Voters do not go to 
the polls for the express purpose of 
wrecking their country. Some are mis- 
guided, some misinformed, and a great 
many are “reactionary” in the sense that 
they seem to react instinctively against 
incumbents. Sometimes, as in the 1932 
elections, this tendency is good for the 
country. At other times, as in 1920, this 
collective “agin’ness” can be disastrous. 

Our failure to lend our national strength 
to Woodrow Wilson’s plans for a League 
of Nations and a World Court, and our 
defaulting the domestic policy to Hard- 
ing-Coolidge-Hoover “normalcy” can be 
traced to the reactionary election of 1920. 
That election most probably cost the 
United States the depression and the 
second world war. 


The overwhelming defeat of the James 
M. Cox-Franklin D. Roosevelt ticket in 
that year by the Warren Harding-Calvin 
Coolidge forces led to a generation of 
heartbreak. As Irving Stone says in They 
Also Ran the American people achieved 
the feat of electing the worst president 
in their entire history by the largest ma- 
jority in their entire history. The popular 
vote was sixteen million for the Repub- 
lican Harding to nine million for the 
Democrat Cox. 

Although Jan Christian Smuts declared 
that it was not the ideas of Woodrow Wil- 
son, but humanity which failed, perhaps 
that election was not a test of our national 
morality, but merely of our poor political 
judgment. We had gone through only one 
world war at that time; we could not 
foresee the results of handing the country 
over to a party with no program but an 
affinity for “free enterprise,” which is 
really another name for financial anarchy. 
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We had just “saved the world” and 
couldn’t be expected to see that it wasn’t 
done for good. We were entering into a 
period of boom and inflation and couldn’t 
be expected to anticipate crashing banks, 
unemployment, and breadlines. 

But this time our sins of omisSion at 
the ballot box ought to be fresh in our 
minds. Even new voters can remember 
the Hoovervilles, the relief checks, the 
suicides of the bankrupts, and the family 
furniture on the sidewalks. Tarawa, Sa- 
lerno, Saipan, and Normandy are in the 
forefront of our consciousness. We know 
now that war and depression, depression 
and war can be an endless cycle. This 
time there is no excuse for a mistake in 
“political judgment.” This time, if we de- 
liberately destroy a national policy which 
has been won at such a painful cost, we 
will be committing moral sabotage against 
our nation. We know the truth, but the 
truth does not automatically make us 
free. We need the courage of our deeper 
national convictions, and we need to vote 
them at the ballot box. The killing and 
the poverty are man-made; men can put 
an end to them. Their politics is a flag 
of their disposition to go in the right 
direction. 

* - * 


The attempt to break down the national 
principle by semantic confusion begins 
anew. The Republican platform adopts 
practically the entire Roosevelt program, 
although its record does not disclose any 
substantial support or leadership on be- 
half of these ideas in the past. Clare Luce 
does a nearly perfect parody of the 1864 
Democratic attitude toward “the Presi- 
dent’s war” and Mr. Dewey blandly 
throws a smokescreen of high-sounding 
abstractions a la Gen. McClellan. To this 
he adds an endorsement of “International 
co-operation” a la Harding and he be- 
comes a perfect synthesis of 1864 Demo- 
crats and 1920 Republicans. 

This is considered clever campaigning; 
whether it is clever enough remains to 
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be seen. The Republicans have achieved 
unity within the rank and file of the 
party, welcoming even the support of the 
most rabid pro-Fascist elements, for one 
purpose and one purpose only—to install 
their professional party members in the 
Government. This is their simple objec- 
tive, all the more cynical because it is 
so simple. A sensitive voter who concen- 
trates on this private ambition in mid-war 
finds it outrageous. He cannot find an ex- 


cuse for putting the party above the. 


country in the great year of world crisis. 
He cannot come to any other conclusion 
than that the Republican party’s newly 
claimed interest in the issues of the war 
and peace are politically pretentious. 


As a quid pro quo to the business in- 
terests which support them, the Repub- 
licans also pretend a passion for “free 
enterprise” and “constitutional govern- 
ment.” Should the Republicans gain the 
government, the alliance between big 
business and the Republican party is 
destined to be an uneasy one. 


The new bureaucrats would come face 
to face with the most highly developed 
labor movement in American history. The 
working people now know their strength 
and their rights. Mr. Roosevelt, who has 
been their friend has been able to obtain 
some degree of harmony between man- 
agement and labor. The Republican party, 
now considered labor’s most natural po- 
litical enemy because of its big business 
alliances, will wear an uneasy crown. To 
serve its masters to their full satisfaction 
it will have to put labor “in its place.” 
This may lead to bloodshed and perhaps 
civil war. Should the Republicans take 
an ameliorative position, to avoid the 
aspects of direct counter-revolution im- 
plicit in their attitude toward the war 
and its centrifugal forces in the direction 
of world democracy and peace, big busi- 
ness will not have got its money’s worth. 
It may some day come to consider that 
it could have saved the millions it made 
under Roosevelt which were invested in 


$ 


the Republican party. The labor era of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s time is quite likely to be 


‘*ealled “the good old days” even by busi- 


ness, if the Republicans get into power. 

The Republican party seems to be 
placing its faith in what might be called 
a miracle of balance—just enough unem- 
ployment and just enough depression to 
drive wages down just low enough to find 
givers and takers, or, as an alternative, 
a boom which would somehow be equipped 
with automatic brakes so that it would 
stop on a line just this side of wild in- 
flation. Among other miracles, these po- 
litical Thurstons propose to make the 
public debt and the high income tax 
vanish simultaneously; they will also 
maintain “production” at high levels with- 
out government spending or advancing 
credit to foreign countries, and simul- 
taneously administer a spanking to labor. 
Thurston never told how he did his tricks 
and the Republicans exercise his magi- 
cian’s prerogative. The only difference is 
that they seek a billing without ever hav- 
ing successfully performed these feats on 
any stage. 

* * * 


Let nothing that has been said here 
be construed as a blanket endorsement 
of the Democratic party. That party has 
its pro-Fascist villains. Its rank and file 
politicians are just as ambitious and cyni- 
cal as those in the Republican party. 
Perhaps the biggest difference between 
the two parties today is that Mr. Roose- 
velt is a Democrat. He has been able to 
form a government that will rank with 
the best in American history. His name 
has become a symbol of democracy before 
the world. His defeat would be a slap 
in the face to those who have faith in 
that symbol, which really represents not 
Mr. Roosevelt as a person, but the noble 
side of American life. 

The American people invested Mr. 
Roosevelt with many of those character- 
istics of leadership, courage, and humani- 
tarianism his name represents. It is the 
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fact that a majority of Americans wanted 
a man like Roosevelt to do the things 
he did from 1933 on that made the man 
Roosevelt we know today. The President 
can no longer be evaluated as he might 
have been in 1932; he has become ex- 
tensionalized by more than eleven years 
of service to his country. 


Opponents of the administration flatter 
Mr. Roosevelt by ascribing to him a big- 
ness which is nothing more than a re- 
flection of the attitudes of the people, 
expressed in three national elections. 
Much of the criticism of the President’s 
methods and motives is in reality an at- 
tack upon the hopes and aspirations of 
the people themselves; but since it would 
be political suicide to attack popular 
policy directly, the Republican party 
leaders are attacking persons whom they 
somehow hope to separate from the flow 
of national interest. The attack, neverthe- 
less, is not primarily an attack on persons 
at all, but an obvious attempt to obtain 
a reversal of trends in national and inter- 
national affairs. In other words, Messrs. 
Dewey and Bricker aspire not only to 
office, but to an interpretation of their 
election which would re-set the country’s 
clock back to the days of Herbert Hoover, 


who has emerged as a leader of the 
Dewey campaign. 


Mr. Hoover, who sat frozen and im- 
movable in the White House from 1929 to 
1933, paralyzed, as Frank Kingdon says, 
“by his own economic rigidity,” is cau- 
tiously seeking political vindication under 
cover of the war sacrifices and the evi- 
dences of political reaction. At the Re- 
publican convention (from which Mr. 
Wendell Willkie was barred) Mr. Hoover 
made a speech in which he defined the 
three issues of the campaign to be “free- 
dom,” “bureaucracy,” and “one-man gov- 
ernment.” Freedom, of course, does not 
in his context mean freedom from 
Fascism or the threats of domination by 
our foreign enemies, nor freedom from 
want or fear, but freedom from Mr. 
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Roosevelt and the ideas he represents 
which have been endorsed by a majority 
of the American voters. 


Ralph McGill, writing in the Atlanta 
Constitution, made an effective reply to 
Mr. Hoover when he wrote: “The Demo- 
cratic party has nothing for which it need 
apologize. It saved the banks, saved the 
home owners, fought the slums, electri- 
fied the farm, rescued the land, helped 
the small farmer, reforested the nation, 
built the great dams, added vastly to the 
wealth of the nation, educated the young, 
helped the unfortunate, made business 
prosper, made Wall Street honest, gave 
rights to labor, gave the farmer his great- 
est income, and it is fighting the most 
effective war in all history. All this it 
did without taking away a single right 
or freedom.” 


If there were only some way to obtain 
pictorial flashbacks to show us the faces 
of some of today’s most arrogant Roose- 
velt haters in those days of 1933 when 
they were begging Mr. Roosevelt to save 
the financial structure of the country! 
Mr. Roosevelt did it. Allan Nevins, the 
historian, calls the first 99 days of the 
73rd Congress, beginning March 9, 1933, 
the period of “the most daring presiden- 
tial leadership in American history.” 

With banks bursting like firecrackers 
on a peacetime Fourth of July, Mr. Roose- 
velt ordered them all closed. He stopped 
the exportation of gold and silver. While 
the bank holiday was still on, he got 
Congress to pass the emergency banking 
law, which established a licensing system 
for banks and financial houses and put 
the credit of the government behind bank 
deposits. When the banks re-opened, de- 
posits up to $5000 were insured by the 
Federal government. Economic confidence 
was quickly re-established. Sixty million 
depositors are now protected. 


In the first days of his stewardship, 
Mr. Roosevelt re-opened the banks and 
restored Federal credit, but he inaugu- 
rated the Federal relief plan, the Civilian 
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Conservation Corps, the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation which saved hundreds 
of thousands of homes from foreclosure, 
the Truth in Securities Act to protect 
small investors in the stock market, and 
the Civil Works Administration which 
was the first step in his vast program of 
public works to give work to the unem- 
ployed and to stimulate private business 
by increasing national income. 


There followed at once a farm relief 
law, creation of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to develop a 640,000 square 
mile area, the National Recovery Act, 
and the re-valuation of the dollar, and 
the repeal of Prohibition. The section of 
the National Recovery Act which granted 
the right of collective bargaining to labor 
was continued in the Wagner Act, which 
created the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


In 1935 Mr. Roosevelt put through the 
most important social gain in American 
history, the Social Security Act. This law 
established unemployment insurance and 
provided for the welfare of the aged, 
destitute, and blind, and of needy chil- 
dren. At present nearly fifty million peo- 
ple are in the old-age retirement program, 
and nearly forty million wage-earners are 
insured in case of unemployment. The 
Wheeler-Rayburn Act was passed, re- 
quiring the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to regulate holding com- 
panies. In that year, too, Mr. Roosevelt 
submitted to the Senate a treaty for join- 
ing the World Court. It failed to obtain 
the necessary two-thirds majority. Thirty 
two percent of the Democrats and sixty- 
one percent of the Republicans voted it 
down. 

A test of Mr. Roosevelt’s domestic poli- 
cies came in the 1936 elections. The 
voters emphatically endorsed the first 
Roosevelt administration. The election, 
wrote William Allen White, marked “a 
firm desire on the part of the American 
people to use the Government as an 
agency of welfare .. . from this November 
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day on we should have a new America.” 


Mr. Roosevelt, who had announced in 
his final campaign speech of 1936 that he 
“had just begun to fight” for crop control, 
conservation, crop insurance, abolition of 
child labor, slum clearance, shorter hours 
and higher wages for employees in in- 
dustry, cheaper electricity, and a number 
of other measures, sent a message to 
Congress that left no doubt of his inten- 
tions. He called attention to improper 
housing, farm tenancy, continued unem- 
ployment, abuses of monopoly, inadequate 
wages, and for the first time the threat 
of foreign war. 

In July of 1937, the Farm Tenancy Act 
was passed, providing loans to enable 
farmers to buy their land. The Federal 
Housing Authority also came into being, 
providing Federal help for the erection 
of many thousands of new homes for 
families with incomes of less than $2000 
a year. A Railroad Retirement Act was 
passed, making a million and a half rail- 
road employees eligible for social security 
benefits. 

The President’s policies rode out the 
“recession” of 1937-38. With the help of 
Henry Wallace he enacted the 1938 farm 
program, which boosted farm prices, re- 
financed farm mortgages at lower rates 
of interest, and stepped up electrification 
of hundreds of thousands of farms. The 
Wages and Hours law was passed. Public 
works and Federal housing were stepped 
up. We began to increase the size of our 
Merchant Marine and our air force. 

To regulate the accumulation and trans- 
mission of great fortunes, and to limit 
concentration of power in big business, 
Mr. Roosevelt brought about the passage 
of tax laws which, although he made 
enemies among the rich, broke up the 
tendency toward monopoly and feudal- 
ism. Having restored American private 
enterprise to safety, Mr. Roosevelt felt 
the growing opposition of the big-money 
interests, these having recovered their 
confidence and forgotten the years of 
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bankruptcy. The rise of Hitler and Mus- 
solini, and the formation of reactionary 
conspiracies in France, turned a consider- 
able number of Mr. Roosevelt’s opponents 
to Fascism as a means of possible escape 
from the Roosevelt social reforms. 


In 1940, the American people shattered 
all political precedent by electing Mr. 
Roosevelt to a third term. The war had 
begun in Europe and Mr. Roosevelt be- 
gan a vigorous effort to prepare the coun- 
try for war, although he was making all 
possible simultaneous efforts to prevent 
our entering the war if there was any 
sure way of stopping the Fascist aggres- 
sors without this country’s actual partici- 
pation in the fighting. The Republican 
leaders in Congress did everything in 
their power to prevent the Roosevelt de- 
fense measures from passing, but the 
Democratic majority, joined by a few far- 
sighted Republicans who could not digest 
the “party line,” legalized a national de- 
fense program. Mr. Dewey was then en- 
gaged in opposing lend-lease, speaking 
against “entangling alliances” and snug- 
gling up to the Monroe Doctrine. On Jan. 
10, 1941, he was quoted in the New York 
Herald Tribune as saying a la Chicago 
Tribune, that the lend-lease bill was “an 
attempt to abolish free government in 
the United States.” He had also previ- 
ously allied himself with the isolationists, 
in various public statements. 


* *& * 


In the 1944 election there is a choice 
between two men only, Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Dewey. Mr. Roosevelt has an un- 
matched record in war and peace. His 
record as a war leader is in fact so good 
that the Republicans have defaulted on 
this entire issue. There was a time when 
they criticized the conduct of the war, 
but they do so no longer. Now they take 
the attitude that there will be no “civilian 
interference” with the military conduct 
of the war, as though the government 
and the war effort are divisible. Ernest 
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K. Lindley points out in Newsweek that 
this kind of reasoning can lead to the 
conclusion that the Republicans, by be- 
littling the importance of the President 
in military and external affairs, are plead- 
ing that Mr. Dewey is “qualified for the 
office only because its responsibilities are 
not so very great after all.” Richard H. 
Rovere’s article in the May, 1944, Harp- 
er’s, “Dewey—The Man in the Blue Serge 
Suit,” describes the Republican presiden- 
tial candidate as an obvious political op- 
portunist without imagination or creative 
ability. Mr. Roosevelt, on the other hand, 
has stuck by his principles. He has cour- 
ageously put through many politically 
dangerous wartime regulations, brushing 
his own future aside for the sake of the 
country. He believes in the constant em- 
ployment of foresight in dealing with na- 
tional and international problems. He is 
a leader, and his temperament is parallel 
to the historical temperament of the 
American people. 


Mr. Roosevelt does not have the formula 
for world peace and prosperity in his vest 
pocket. He is unlikely to avoid new crises 
which will arise in our post-war economy. 
He will continue to be hamstrung by the 
forces that seek to elect a Republican 
president and congress. Nov. 7, 1944 is a 
milepost, not the end of the troublous road. 


The American monopolies, the world 
cartels, the Fascist propaganda, the iso- 
lationism, will not be gone in a puff of 
smoke on the morning of November 8 if 
Mr. Roosevelt is re-elected. The struggle 
will continue. The world can be lost on 
November 7, but not won. All we can 
win is the chance to realize our common 
hopes for the future. It is Mr. Roosevelt’s 
capacity for leading America’s part in 
peace and war, his record as a domestic 
and international liberal, and his essen- 
tial patriotism that can be relied upon to 
help us keep our best foot forward in the 
days to come. This is no time for little 
ideas or-little men, it is “a time for great- 
ness.” It is a time for men who do not 
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NOVEMBER 7—A CHALLENGE TO AMERICA 


seek power for their own sake, but for 
the sake of the nation. It is a time when 
it is sheer knavery to attempt to carry 
an election on trivialities. 

In his new book Presidential Agent, 
Upton Sinclair does some speculating 
about the reason for Mr. Roosevelt’s fail- 
ure to support the people’s government of 
Spain during the Spanish Civil war. Sin- 
clair’s conclusion was that Mr. Roosevelt, 
while in full sympathy with the Spanish 
people in their war against the Fascist 
invaders, was forced into a compromising 
position in order to maintain his political 
strength at home so that he could carry 
out his domestic program. In other words 
democracy in Spain was sacrificed for 
the sake of democracy in America. 
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November 7, 1944 will be a test of 
whether that sacrifice was worth while. 
If democracy is set back in America it 
will be set back at the ballot box on that 
day, and sacrifices of anti-Fascists every- 
where will be wasted. American democ- 
racy triumphant will mean eventual 
liberation for all who are oppressed in- 
cluding those who died and suffered so 
that we might survive. By this time all 
this should be clear to every literate 
American, regardless of religion or origin. 
It is because it is so clear that the election 
will be a test not of our political, but of 
our personal moral convictions. We have 
to be strong enough to make the right 
decision. 
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N THE SUDDEN and breath taking au- 
| dacity of the attack on Pearl Harbor, 

all eyes were focused on this one event 
which was to plunge the United States 
into World War II. National questions 
were temporarily pigeon-holed for this 
vital question of international purport. 
While the nation had temporarily shelved 
the minority problems, a small and rela- 
tively obscure minority of 110,000 on the 
Pacific Coast had been suddenly projected 
on the national screen, not of its own 
volition, but because this group was of 
the same racial stock as the nation with 
which the United States was at war— 
Japan. 

How will the declaration of war on 
Japan affect us? This was the one ques- 
tion which was uppermost in the minds 
of all the Japanese populace in the United 
States and particularly on the West Coast. 
Those who felt the impact of that ques- 
tion were the group of Japanese Ameri- 
cans who comprised two-thirds of the 
Japanese population in the United States. 
That they would be evacuated from their 
homes was a thought that did not enter 
their minds. 

The announcement of the various civil- 
ian exclusion orders came as a distinct 
shock, and very few persons had any idea 
of the significance and impact of that 
declaration. Only after they were actually 
removed from their homes did they fully 
realize what had happened to them. A 
large number of the younger element 
thought of this movement in terms of a 
picnic. Their parents saw the hard earned 
accomplishments achieved by thirty years’ 
of back-breaking toil crumple overnight 
at one order. The Japanese Americans 
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found that their citizenship was a limited 
and qualified one, one which could be 
categorized as a political anomaly—citi- 
zens virtually classified as enemy aliens. 
The exclusion order affected persons 
suspected of espionage and sabotage, 
Japanese aliens, Japanese American citi- 
zens, German aliens, and Italian aliens. 
In this proclamation the Japanese Ameri- 
cans were the only citizens affected by 
the mass removal, which was justified by 
military necessity. Justification, however, 
and the constitutionality of such action 
were not the same. Although the legal 
basis of the exclusion of aliens was based 
on the Alien Enemy Act of 1798, there 
does not appear to be any legal precedent 
under which a citizen of the United States 
could be placed in the same position. 
Whether the evacuation was constitu- 
tional or not is a legal point which at 
present is relatively immaterial. It is im- 
material for the simple reason that the 
mass removal has been a fait accompli for 
two years. The social and economic dis- 
integration which the evacuated group 
has undergone is quite complete. The 
work of the War Relocation Authority, 
the federal agency created to relocate the 
evacuated Japanese population, is a dem- 
ocratic effort to assist in the re-establish- 
ment of the disrupted minority which 
once existed on the West Coast. Military 
necessity is a stern master, and it is 
interesting to look into the lives of those 
who were forced to accede to its rulings. 
In 1870 the total Japanese population 
in the United States was fifty-five, and 
by 1910 there were 72,157. The large in- 
flux was a response to the demands for 
workers created by the fast developing 
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Pacific and Mountain States. Most of 
these Japanese were farmers, students, 
and merchants who began their career 
here as common laborers. Later, this 
group branched out into private enter- 
prise in a limited manner, meeting op- 
position in their struggle to rise above 
the laboring stratum. Opposition to the 
Japanese population finally led to the 
exclusion of Japanese immigrants in 1924. 

After 1924 Japanese immigration 
dropped sharply, though professional men, 
ministers, students, and others continued 
to enter the United States. These entrants 
merged with the existing Japanese Amer- 
ican community, and this led to a shift 
from the unskilled and semi-skilled occu- 
pations to commercial and manufacturing 
pursuits. By 1940 there were 126,947 per- 
sons of Japanese extraction in the United 
States, a number which constituted about 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of this country. Of this number 63 
per cent are native born citizens, and the 
percentage is increasing because the alien 
population has been dropping steadily. 
The advanced age of the alien Japanese 
is evidenced by the fact that more than 
one-fifth of the west coast Japanese aliens 
have been in the United States for over 
thirty years. Two-thirds entered this 
country before the Exclusion Act of 1924. 

Prior to this war the Japanese popula- 
tion was spread most densely in Califor- 
nia and the Pacific Northwest. California, 
Oregon, and Washington had 112,353 or 
88.5 per cent of the total Japanese popu- 
lation in the United States. This group 
was employed in various capacities. In 
these three states 48,691 were reported 
to be gainfully employed, and of this 
number 43 per cent was in agriculture 
which was the principal means of liveli- 
hood. Twenty-four per cent, or 11,472, 
were engaged in wholesale and retail 
trade; 17 per cent were in service indus- 
tries—domestic service, cleaning and dye- 
ing, and keeping of hotels and lodging 
houses. In smaller numbers they were 
represented in forestry and fishery, food 
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products, automobile repairing, profes- 
sions, and other industries. The Japanese 
population has had a relatively limited 
area of employment, and for that reason, 
although it may seem paradoxical at first 
glance, there has been comparatively little 
dispersion. Geographic concentration in- 
dicated that the main sources of liveli- 
hood for this group were found in their 
own people. 

Up to the time of evacuation, then, the 
history of the Japanese settlement in the 
United States has a parallel with the ex- 
periences of other immigrant groups. It 
has aroused hostility among other groups 
in its initial efforts to establish itself. 
Racial differences from other immigrants, 
however, have accentuated the settlement 
problems of this particular minority in 
this country. 

In giving a picture of this minority, one 
must consider that the Japanese have 
been in the United States only about 
seventy-five years; consequently, the vast 
majority of the population today is com- 
posed of the first and second generation 
groups, the immigrants and the Japanese 
American citizens, respectively. We are 
looking at a group of people whose roots 
had just been implanted. The Japanese 
aliens had spent their efforts in the soil 
and in other employment and were pio- 
neering like any other immigrant group 
inured to constant labor. Their offspring, 
the American citizens of Japanese lineage, 
represented before the war a group of 
neophyte businessmen, workers, and stud- 
ents. Like other racial groups, the 
Japanese Americans were struggling for 
social and political expression. 

Much has been said about the existence 
of Japanese colonies in various parts of 
California. It is true that much of the 
Japanese population was dependent upon 
each other for sustenance and growth of 
business. For instance, there was a Jap- 
anese community in Los Angeles which 
was like a Polish, Jewish, Negro or any 
other racial settlement. In this small city 
within a city there were various estab- 
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lishments, restaurants, theaters, profes- 
sional groups and other businesses which 
tended to draw people. The rural Japa- 
nese workers and families anticipated a 
Saturday night visit to this community. 
It is also true that these communities 
were most noticeable in certain parts of 
California. It does not follow, however, 
that these sections existed because this 
group was non-assimilable; furthermore, 
these communities did not necessarily 
flourish because of any racial trait of self- 
sufficiency. What many of the lay public 
does not know is the fact that this small 
minority was unable to settle in places 
where they desired. In other words, cer- 
tain areas and even schools were closed 
to them, and as a consequence they had 
no other choice than to be thrown together. 

As it has been previously stated, occu- 
pationally the immigrant or Japanese 
alien group was restricted mainly to agri- 
culture, domestic service, and small estab- 
lishments. This restriction was in no small 
way attributable to the anti-Japanese 
agitation in California which began as 
far back as 1890. There were persons who 
realized that this small group would be 
excellent political capital; furthermore, 
various trade unions tried to exclude the 
Japanese from the labor market in com- 
peting occupations. In this economic set- 
ting, it was difficult at best for the immi- 
grants to earn a livelihood. 

The children of the Japanese immi- 
grants tried to establish themselves in this 
atmosphere which was dormant during 
World War I and became vocal and 
threatening in the present war. Although 
a great number of Japanese Americans 
had access to the privileges of higher 
education, they found employment chan- 
nels closed to them because of their racial 
background. To repeat, these were factors 
which led to a more or less involuntary 
segregation of the Japanese population. 
Psychologically then, the presence of the 
communities gave rise to theories of their 
origin, not the least of which was the 
innate unassimilability of this racial group. 
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Since this argument is so often men- 
tioned, it might be well to look into the 
contention. It is extremely difficult to 
preach the doctrine of racial non-assimila- 
tion, for that kind of non-assimilation is 
a belief which states that because of racial 
differences, there is no basis of recogni- 
tion of political, economic, or social 
equality nor can there be a common de- 
nominator by which all persons can be 
judged on their own merits. This is the 
Hitleristic doctrine which pits one race 
against another. 

At this juncture, it may be well to see 
what assimilation means. The unthinking 
person will pose this question, let us say, 
to a Japanese American. If you were to 
marry a person of another race, what 
would society in general think? To many, 
society’s sanction of this ceremony would 
be the final test. There should be a more 
critical analysis made, however. It is quite 
possible that a Japanese American can be 
economically and politically assimilated. 
Records prove that this group has been 
exemplary insofar as citizenship is con- 
cerned. It has been conspicuously absent 
from the records of juvenile delinquency, 
criminality, and relief. In a democratic 
society which recognizes civic betterment 
this is assimilation in the true sense. On 
the other hand, racial or biological as- 
similation is a matter of personal choice, 
and it has no particular bearing upon 
one’s adaptability and integration into 
society. It is illogical to state that because 
a person has not been assimilated inter- 
racially that he is incapable of assimila- 
tion and integration within a community. 
It is the race-baiter who cannot or who 
refuses to make this distinction. 

The test of good citizenship was not 
enough, however, in the light of the 
urgencies and necessities of war; and in 
the huge national melting pot, one ele- 
ment was to be at least temporarily with- 
drawn, and unfortunately undue attention 
was given to it. It became easy to make 
dangerous comparisons between the Jap- 
anese group here and the military clique 
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with which we are at war. Some groups 
saw this trend and quickly began to 
arouse doubts in the minds of the indif- 
ferent and hatred in the minds of the 
uncertain. 

The power of the press and public opin- 
ion began to assert itself. The treachery 
of the Japanese military group was slowly 
but surely attributed to persons of Japa- 
nese ancestry in the United States. The 
doctrine that blood is thicker than water 
was spread, and within a short time this 
sociological fallacy was assumed to be an 
anthropological truth. Greater public cer- 
titude of the so-called validity of this 
belief was shown when men prominent 
in civic life stated that although loyalty 
could be ascertained in certain racial 
groups, it could not be ascertained in the 
Japanese population here. It was con- 
ceded that these people were industrious 
and kept out of the courts almost entirely. 
In other words, it was tacitly and even 
openly admitted that this minority rep- 
resented a highly creditable citizenry. 
Yet in the same breath it was inferred 
that none should remain lest some act 
of un-Americanism be perpetrated. 

It may be emphasized that a criterion 
of good citizenship is the observation of 
public law. If a citizenry has proved by 
written records that it has observed that 
criterion, there is no reason on earth to 
condemn it for what it might be. Knowing 
however that they were going to be 
evacuated, the Japanese Americans ac- 
cepted this movement as a wartime sacri- 
fice of the rights of free citizens. There 
was no semblance of violence throughout 
this entire evacuation program. Few peo- 
ple, however, knew of the ramifications 
of the term “evacuation.” 

What did it mean? It has been previ- 
ously mentioned that the evacuees gave 
it different interpretations. Actually, it 
meant that there was a complete uproot- 
ing of an entire racial group from the 
only geographical area it had ever known. 
Businesses were liquidated or lost prac- 
tically overnight and farm crops were 
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lost due to the insufficiency of time to 
harvest them. Property and businesses 
valued at $200,000,000 were left behind. 
Assistance, however, was given by the 
Federal Reserve Bank to lease, sell or 
to make other business arrangements 
with commercial property such as hotels, 
apartments, garages, and markets; and 
during the evacuation, the Farm Security 
Administration aided in the disposition 
of many farms. However, because of the 
suddenness of the evacuation order, a 
great many persons were confused. Many 
thought that they were going to return to 
the West Coast in the near future; others 
left their property in uncertain hands. 
The Evacuee Property Division of the 
War Relocation Authority was later set 
up to handle property matters, but this 
division has handled only about 10 per 
cent of the entire property. The disposal 
of the remainder was negotiated by the 
evacuees directly or indirectly. 

In addition to the economic losses sus- 
tained, there was social and educational 
disintegration. Children were forced to 
leave schools, and furthermore, there was 
the obvious cessation of social intercourse 
between the Japanese population and the 
other groups with whom they associated. 
This, in brief, is a prosaic and detached 
picture of a social phenomenon which oc- 
curred in our country in 1942. This hap- 
pened to a small minority against whom 
no charges were placed. The picture does 
not end here, however. 

It was not expected that the accom- 
plishment of such a movement during 
wartime would meet a peace time public 
psychology. Once the evacuation had 
been effected and rationalized, it became 
easy for some persons who had once lived 
among the evacuated people to doubt 
their previous actions and behavior. Re- 
actionary opinions were existent and 
were expressed before the evacuation, 
but it was not until its completion that 
reaction and hatred began to be notice- 
ably evidenced. It was not long before 
the poisoned pen and tongue of certain 
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race baiters and selfish interests began 
to leave their mark. 

The exploitation and falsification of 
facts, the. innuendoes and half-truths of 
publications have reached a new peak or 
depth in the treatment of this problem. 
Such exploitation is not new, and this is 
not the first minority that is the target 
of such public abuse; however, this group 
has been placed in a set of circumstances 
where it has been defenseless in trying 
to stem the avalanche of public reaction. 
Since no person of Japanese ancestry is 
permitted to enter the evacuated area, 
there can be no personal rebuttal against 
such a tirade and pressure caused by 
war hysteria. 

The extent of that pressure can be 
better appreciated when one notices the 
terminology used by various groups and 
publications in publicizing the 90,000 per- 
sons who are still incarcerated in these 
relocation centers. In order to visualize 
the potency of the connotations of these 
terms, it is important to know the physi- 
cal conditions under which the evacuee 
lives. 

At the present time there are nine re- 
location centers in the western section 
of the United States. There are two each 
in Arizona and Arkansas and one in each 
of the following states—California, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado and Utah. The Tule 
Lake relocation center was later set aside 
as a segregation center for those persons 
whose sympathies are with Japan and 
the loyal group was moved from there 
to the other centers. Each of the reloca- 
tion centers housed 7,000 to 19,000 per- 
sons originally. 

These centers are situated in areas 
which are away from cities and larger 
towns and as a consequence, they are in 
reality communities by themselves. The 
centers are surrounded by a barbed wire 
fence, and military guards are stationed 
at the entrance. The evacuees are housed 
in barracks, and each barracks is divided 
into four units in order to accommodate 
four family groups. The barracks are 
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grouped into blocks, each of which is com- 
posed of fourteen barracks, a central 
bathhouse, mess hall, laundry room, and 
a recreation hall. There is no cooking 
done by family groups. All persons are 
served at the mess hall in cafeteria style. 
As of September, 1943, the actual daily 
cost of feeding has ranged from 34 to 
42 cents per person. 

Each center is administered by a pro- 
ject director and his staff composed of 
persons heading various divisions such 
as education, medical care, employment, 
community welfare, mess operations, and 
internal security. There is also a council 
composed of the evacuees, who meet with 
the administrative staff and assist in the 
governing of the center. 

If one visualizes each of these centers 
as a self-sufficing community operated 
like any municipality, he has a general 
idea of how it functions. As far as em- 
ployment is concerned, each evacuee 
worker falls into one of three pay classi- 
fications—$12, $16 or $19 per month ac- 
cording to the nature of his duties. 

There is a hospital in each center to 
provide medical care for the evacuees. 
In so far as it can, each center is produc- 
ing as much of its food as possible, espe- 
cially vegetables. The evacuees have 
established community stores so that they 
may purchase goods and services not fur- 
nished by the administration. A commu- 
nity welfare section has also been created 
to counter the bad social effects of the 
evacuation, especially as problems arise 
incident to the utilization of community 
mess hall, bathhouses, etc., which tend 
to lessen parental control over their 
children. 

Educationally, there are elementary and 
high schools meeting the standards of 
the various states in which the centers 
are located. This is done so that after 
the war the pupils can return to the 
outside public schools again without loss 
of credits. Although the majority of the 
teachers are non-Japanese, a number of 
the evacuees are acting as assistant teach- 
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ers. This, very briefly, is a general picture 
of a relocation center. 

In publicizing relocation center ac- 
tivities, however, the press had often 
referred to the relocation centers as “con- 
centration” centers and the evacuees as 
“internees” or “Japs.” It follows that a 
great number of persons think of these 
centers as concentration camps holding 
dangerous prisoners or suspects. This be- 
lief in turn has caused many to think 
that the evacuees must have been poten- 
tially dangerous or undesirable; other- 
wise, why were they evacuated? 

The susceptibility of many persons to 
accept half-truths as truth has, therefore, 
created certain stereotyped opinions, opin- 
ions which are extremely difficult to 
change since so many oral and written 
accounts convey a subtle distortion of 
facts which are palatable and therefore 
sound reasonable. There is no successful 
method of changing such opinions except 
by the evacuee’s convincing other people 
by further good faith and action. There- 
fore, he has been encouraged to leave the 
center not only because outside society 
is his rightful place, but because it is only 
by his presence in the community that 
he can disprove fixed ideas about him. 

The evacuee who leaves a center has 
been investigated by the War Relocation 
Authority and his records have been 
checked against those of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. In other words, 
the evacuee has been cleared for re-en- 
trance into the normal community life 
again. But what are his emotions as he 
leaves the abnormal society of the relo- 
cation center? What has he undergone 
since he had been incarcerated? On the 
part of most of the evacuees there was 
at first a moral and spiritual resistance 
to a new condition which tended to break 
down initiative and independence. Soon 
after the evacuees had occupied these 
centers which are isolated from all out- 
side social intercourse, a society was 
evolved in which a community govern- 
mentally, educationally, and socially was 
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centered around the residents. It was not 
long before the evacuees had nearly for- 
gotten that an outside world existed. His- 
tory was being made, but the relocation 
centers were too removed to take note 
of it. Their isolation was further intensi- 
fied by the fact that they were not allowed 
to go beyond the gates of the center with- 
out permission. 

The person who leaves the centers in 
order to re-establish himself in civilian 
life has to make many readjustments. 
While the world was undergoing kaleide- 
scopic changes, he stood relatively still. 
Mixed emotions are present in the person 
who is anticipating resettlement—inse- 
curity due to the losses sustained by the 
evacuation, apprehension of public ac- 
ceptance, lack of knowledge of present 
economic and employment conditions, and 
a general feeling of uncertainty due to 
his uprooting. It is extremely difficult for 
the public to realize that a spiritual 
change has occurred. Two years of this 
type of incarceration cannot help having 
some effect upon a person’s mental and 
spiritual being, and an evacuee who de- 
cides to take his place in society again 
must necessarily evaluate his new status 
in the light of his previous one. 

Those who advocate better citizenship 
and in the same breath justify the exist- 
ence of these centers are hopelessly in- 
consistent. Segregating one group only 
intensifies and aggravates this condition. 
No one can teach the principles of de- 
mocracy and citizenship within a center 
and expect a pupil in a segregated society 
to grasp their significance. There must 
be a testing ground. It is not to be found 
in a relocation center nor in an area where 
hatred is injected continuously and re- 
lentlessly. The testing ground is the com- 
munity which will give the evacuee an 
opportunity to prove or disprove his pres- 
ence. To say that this is the way of de- 
mocracy is trite, but it is true nevertheless. 

In waging a physical struggle for the 
rights of all people, we must not for one 
moment forget that this is a fight on all 
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fronts, including the domestic. There are 
those who give lip service to the desira- 
bility of a social democracy but are ac- 
tually sowing the seeds of racial suspicion 
and hatred and are reaping a harvest of 
public reaction and opinion which portend 
the extension of the present war and the 
beginning of the next one. It is the glib 
tongues of jingoists that are intentionally 
misleading the public as to the facts of 
the evacuation in order to present their 
personal prejudices and biases. In this 
instance they have associated all the Jap- 
anese population in this country with 
that of Japan, politically and socially. 
Without attempting to make a distinction 
on the basis of citizenship, loyalty, ac- 
ceptance of democratic institutions and 
differences of political beliefs and prac- 
tice, they have preached the racial and 
cultural unity of the Japanese military 
group and the small minority here. They 
would have one believe that this racial 
group is different from others, that 
loyalty and devotion to all that is decent 
and righteous is precluded from this 
group. They preach the constant danger 
of this minority in our midsi, forgetting 
that it has been a law-abiding people in 
this country for over half a century. They 
advocate more Americanization of the 
Japanese aliens, realizing or not realizing 
that these aliens are excluded by legisla- 
tion from becoming citizens. In present- 
ing their views on the problem, they do 
not point out the fact that several thou- 
sand Japanese Americans are in the 
armed forces fighting for the preserva- 
tion and furtherance of that ideal which 
is democracy. 

The seriousness of such action does 
not stem from ignorance. It lies in the 
fear of the dissemination of truth and 
facts. That reaction of this kind does not 
restrict itself to any particular racial 
group is known. As long as people are 
not willing to concede that citizens should 
have equal opportunities under the law, 
and as long as people cannot acknowledge 
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the fact that other racial groups can con- 
tribute much toward our national life, we 
shall have those who will by real and 
written suasion question not only the 
national but the universal soundness of 
the equality and accessibility of rights 
to all races. 

Whether there will be a just and satis- 
factory solution of the evacuation and 
the Japanese minority problem is a mat- 
ter of future conjecture. There is this 
inescapable fact: the extent to which 
this problem is solved will be largely de- 
pendent upon the willingness of the 
American people to treat and think of 
this group as an integral part of the na- 
tional picture. True, the evacuees them- 
selves must earnestly seek to leave the 
centers and once more adjust themselves 
in society, but they cannot do this in an 
atmosphere of intolerance, misunder- 
standing, and prejudice. All people, re- 
gardless of racial differences, have a 
common denominator which is a sensi- 
tivity to fair treatment and the resultant 
desire to reciprocate by conformance to 
social responsibilities and obligations. 
When people are willing to recognize this 
common denominator, there can evolve 
a workable social and racial philosophy, 
and when such a philosophy is recognized 
and accepted, the obstacles to a complete 
and harmonious national pattern will 
disappear, and the solution is imminent. 

The significance of the curtailment of 
certain prerogatives of citizenship, then, 
transcends any particular group. It is of 
grave concern to the entire nation. In so 
far as it is possible, there should be the 
development of positive public attitudes 
on problems such as this. Unless we can 
nationally overcome racial bigotry and 
chauvinism, there will be a breakdown 
in the morale and security of all racial 
minorities. We must realize that the 
criterion of loyalty to this nation is not 
one’s racial background but the mani- 
festations of good citizenship which stem 
from the mind and heart. 




















Decline O the Yiddish P ress 


By NATHAN GOLDBERG 


HE NUMBER of readers of Yiddish 

| dailies and periodicals is gradually 

decreasing. Their circulation is de- 

clining because of changes in the educa- 

tional status, cultural values, and social 
ideals of the American Jews. 

Jewish preferences for certain types of 
newspapers, magazines, and books can 
often be traced to intellectual interests, 
political views, and group loyalties. The 
reading interests of clerics, for instance, 
are not the same as those of clerks; the 
same applies to the reading preferences 
of conservatives and radicals, college 
graduates, and those who do not have 
more than an elementary school educa- 
tion. It may therefore be said that the 
demand for certain types of printed mat- 
ter varies with the cultural level, political 
interests, and social attitudes of a given 
group at a particular time in its history. 
Our reading preferences are manifesta- 
tions of our likes and dislikes, aspirations 
and ideals, values and attitudes; they are 
a kind of barometer for the measurement 
of our socio-cultural climate. 

American Jews are not an exception 
to this rule. As we shall see, the upward 
trend in the circulation of our Yiddish 
dailies coincided with the arrival of thou- 
sands of immigrants whose mother tongue 
was Yiddish and who were interested in 
Jewish culture and history as well as in 
current Jewish problems. Changes in 
their conception of Judaism and the at- 
titude of their American-born children 
toward Jewish life and problems un- 
doubtedly account for the present down- 
ward trend in the circulation of Yiddish 
dailies and periodicals. 

Psychologically and_ sociologically 
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speaking, the first 75 years of our Yid- 
dish press in the United States may be 
divided into three periods. The first one 
lasted from 1870, when the first Yiddish 
periodicals made their appearance in New 
York, till approximately 1895. The com- 
mencement of the publication of the 
Abend Blat, the first labor or socialist 
daily in Yiddish in the world, in October, 
1894, was an exceedingly important event. 
A relatively small number of American 
Jews had heretofore the habit of reading 
a Yiddish daily. We know, for instance, 
that the Jewish Daily News, which began 
to appear in 1885, had in 1894 a circula- 
tion of only 12,375. This and other dailies 
which were not pro-labor could not ex- 
pect the unions to urge their numbers to 
read and to support them. There were 
occasions, as a matter of fact, when the 
unions advised their members not to read 
such newspapers. It was altogether dif- 
ferent, however, in the case of the Abend 
Blat, organ of organized labor, which the 
Jewish unions and other labor and radical 
organizations urged their members to 
buy, read, and to support. The result was 
that many Jewish workers, who then con- 
stituted a majority of the immigrant Jews 
in this country, gradually became regular 
readers of their own Yiddish daily. A 
downward trend in the circulation of our 
Yiddish dailies and periodicals is one of 
the most outstanding characteristics of 
the third period. The latter may be said 
to have begun about 1928. 

The psychological and _ sociological 
forces which led to the emergence of the 
foreign-language press in the United 
States in general also account for the rise 
and development of the Yiddish press. 
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The Jewish immigrants could neither 
speak nor read English at the time of 
their arrival; Yiddish was the mother 
tongue of most of them. It was therefore 
natural for them to turn to the Yiddish 
newspaper for news. The Yiddish press 
familiarized the newcomer with the his- 
tory, customs, traditions, values, and 
ideals of the American people. This in- 
formation about his new physical and 
social environment helped the immigrant 
in his adjustment to his new home. More- 
over, strangers as the newcomers were, 
they wanted to meet some of their core- 
ligionists and compatriots, those who 
could understand them and among whom 
they expected to find friends. The Yid- 
dish press was, however, the only source 
of information about the meetings and 
activities of Jewish fraternal, cultural, 
political, religious, and other types of or- 
ganizations. A keen interest in Jewish 
life and problems was another important 
factor in the emergence and development 
of the Yiddish press. Unable to find news 
of Jewish interest in the American press, 
the immigrant turned to the Yiddish pub- 
lications for such information. Mention 
should also be made of the feeling of 
nostalgia on the part of some newcomers. 
Their interest in news from their native 
countries was in some instances a suf- 
ficient inducement for launching a Yid- 
dish publication. Finally, the emergence 
of the Yiddish press was an expression 
of the desire to preserve Yiddish and its 
cultural heritage. 


The pioneers of the Yiddish press in 
the United States were, however, also 
confronted with certain problems and dif- 
ficulties. To begin with, Hebraists and 
maskilim, who wanted to revive Hebrew, 
were opposed to Yiddish. Others thought 
that Yiddish was a symbol of social in- 
feriority; they were therefore opposed to 
the preservation and cultivation of Yid- 
dish and favored linguistic assimilation. 
Orthodox Jews were against such pub- 
lications on purely religious grounds. 
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Moreover, the first publishers could not 
find experienced Yiddish journalists and 
editors; Yiddish journalism at the close 
of the 19th century was still in its in- 
fancy. Lack of capital was another dis- 
turbing problem. Those who had money 
looked for safer and more profitable un- 
dertakings than the publication of a Yid- 
dish periodical. Lack of an adequate 
supply of typographical equipment and of 
experienced printers was another prob- 
lem. Finally, although the Yiddish-speak- 
ing immigrants were children of the peo- 
ple of the book, they did not have yet the 
habit of reading a Yiddish periodical. 


As in the case of the American daily 
press, periodicals were the forerunners 
of our Yiddish dailies. Like many other 
precursors of present-day journalism, the 
first publications had a very short span 
of life. New attempts continued, however, 
to be made in the face of the indifference 
and even opposition of some groups to 
such periodicals. 

The Jewish labor movement in the 
United States played a very important 
role in the growth and development of 
our Yiddish press. Free to carry on their 
activities and to disseminate their ideas 
and views, the leaders of the Jewish trade 
unions and of radical organizations soon 
began to publish their own periodicals. 
Their ideologies and promises appealed 
to the sweat-shop workers, factory hands, 
peddlers, and others who wanted to im- 
prove their economic and social status. 
They went to their meetings and lectures, 
joined their respective unions, and began 
to read their periodicals. 

This does not even mean that most 
of them became patronizers of the labor 
press. The Forward, a pro-labor daily 
which started publication in April, 1897, 
had in 1900 a circulation of only 19,500, 
while the aggregate circulation of the 
Yiddish dailies in 1900 was about 66,000. 
There is reason to believe, however, that 
the labor press increased the number of 
readers of Yiddish dailies and that it had 
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a definite influence on the development 
of our Yiddish press. 


* + * 


The arrival of thousands of new im- 
migrants swelled the ranks of the buyers 
and readers of Yiddish dailies and per- 
iodicals. Most of the 1,346,000 Jewish 
immigrants who came in the years 1901- 
1914 could read Yiddish. Many of them 
were interested in Jewish life and prob- 
lems. Some of them were already habitual 
readers of Yiddish dailies. The net result 
was that the demand for such newspapers 
began to increase. 

The following table shows the average 
annual circulation, by five-year periods, 
of our dailies in the years 1904-1943. In 
the last column is compared the circula- 
tion in each of the five-year periods with 
the aggregate sales in 1929-1933, when 
the trend was already downward. 











Five-Year Average Annual Percent of 
Period Circulation 1929-1933 
1904-1908........ 192,766 35.5 
1909-1913........ 340,146 62.7 
1914-1918........ 554,036 102.2 
1919-1923........ 535,244 98.7 
1924-1928 ........ 583,819 107.7 
1929-1933........ 542,117 100.0 
1934-1938........ 463,286 85.5 
1939-1943........ 379,179 69.9 








Two trends in the circulation of these 
dailies are easily discernible. There was 
a definite upward swing between 1904 and 
1927, when the aggregate annual circula- 
tion increased from 119,400 to 598,350. It 
then began to decrease. The 1939-1943 
circulation was only 70 percent of the 
aggregate sales in 1929-1933. The dailies 
had in 1943 an average circulation of only 
339,000. 

If we compare the circulation of the 
New York dailies with the demand for 
those published in other cities, we find 
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that there is a great similarity in their 
trends. The circulation of these published 
in New York increased from 109,900 in 
1904 to 417,900 in 1927 and decreased to 
231,050 in 1943. Their 1939-1943 sales 
were only 70.4 percent of their 1929-1933 
circulation. 


Similar trends are observable in the 
demand for those published in other cities 
(Chicago, Philadelphia, and Cleveland). 
Their circulation increased from 9,500 in 
1904 to 187,500 in 1928. It then began to 
decline and was only 107,900 in 1943. 
Their circulation in 1939-1943 was only 
69 percent of their 1929-1933 sales, a loss 
of 31 percent in five years. 


There is some evidence that a relatively 
smaller number of the Yiddish-speaking 
population living in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, and in the six New 
England states buys Yiddish dailies than 
of those living in the other parts of the 
country. Although some of the New York 
dailies. are being sold throughout the 
country, they now control, nevertheless, 
only 68 percent of the aggregate circula- 
tion, which is less than the percentage 
of the Yiddish-speaking population living 
in the nine states enumerated above. 

The Sunday editions of four newspa- 
pers had a larger circulation than their 
Monday-through-Friday issues. The sale 
of these Sunday newspapers was on the 
average 6.9 percent above their Monday- 
through-Friday circulation. This was 
probably due to the fact that some bought 
only Sunday newspapers. There is also 
reason to believe that some of the regu- 
lar readers bought more than one Yid- 
dish newspaper on Sunday. As in the 
case of the Monday-through-Friday edi- 
tions, the demand for Sunday newspapers 
is declining. 

Unlike our Sunday editions of Yiddish 
papers, the American Sunday newspapers 
had a smaller per capita circulation than 
their week-day editions. This was due to 
the smaller number of newspapers pub- 
lished on Sunday. 
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The Yiddish newspapers have the high- 
est per capita circulation of all the for- 
eign-language dailies published in- the 
United States. According to the United 
States Census Bureau, the Yiddish dailies 
controlled in 1939 approximately 30 per- 
cent of the aggregate circulation of the 
foreign-language newspapers. Those who 
said in 1940 (at the time of the census) 
that Yiddish was their mother tongue 
constituted, however, only 11.0 percent 
of the foreign born whose mother tongue 
was not English and not more than 8.0 
percent of the total number of native and 
foreign-born who did not say that English 
was their mother tongue. Furthermore, 
there were only 1.7 foreign-born whose 
mother tongue was Yiddish per one Yid- 
dish newspaper sold in 1939; in the case 
of the other non-English dailies, there 
were 6.3 foreign-born whose mother 
tongue was not English per one foreign- 
language newspaper, other than Yiddish, 
sold in 1939. The per capita circulation 
of the Yiddish dailies was twice as much 
as of the Polish, five times as high as of 
the German, and almost six times as 
much as of the Italian newspapers. The 
Yiddish dailies had the largest per capita 
circulation, even if we assume that the 
Yiddish-speaking population was larger 
than stated in the reports of the Census 
Bureau. 

The observed differences in the per 
capita circulation are due to differences 
in the educational status and urbaniza- 
tion of each of the several foreign-born 
groups as well as to some other factors. 
It is a well established fact that the per 
capita circulation of newspapers varies 
directly, other things being equal, with 
the literacy of the groups under consid- 
eration; illiterates cannot and do not read 
newspapers. We also know that there is 
a relatively smaller number of illiterates 
among foreign-born Jews than among 
Polish, Italian, and some other immi- 
grants. Of not less significance is the fact 
that Jews are the most urbanized ethnic 
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group in this country. Almost four-fifths, 
77.8 percent, of those whose mother 
tongue—‘“the principal language spoken 
in the home of the person in his earliest 
childhood”—was Yiddish lived in 1940 in 
13 cities with a population of 500,000 or 
more. This was about five times the con- 
centration of the non-Jewish population 
in such localities; only 15.7 percent of 
the non-Jews lived in these 13 cities. 
Moreover, almost two-thirds, 65.1 percent, 
of the Yiddish group lived in New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia. And it is 
known that the city has a higher per 
capita circulation of newspapers than the 
rural community. Mention should also be 
made of the fact that the Yiddish daily 
is practically the only source of informa- 
tion for those who are interested in Jew- 
ish news. A Russian, for instance, can 
find more news from Russia in an Ameri- 
can daily than can a Jew who is inter- 
ested in the life of his brethren living 
in Russia. 


The Yiddish weeklies have, however, 
a smaller per capita circulation than the 
other foreign-language publications of 
this type. Only 3.7 percent of the aggre- 
gate circulation of the foreign-language 
weeklies in 1939 was, according to the 
Census Bureau, in Yiddish. The Yiddish 
dailies, it will be recalled, controlled 30.5 
percent of the sales of foreign-language 
newspapers in 1939. The non-Yiddish 
weeklies have a higher per capita circu- 
lation than the Yiddish because a con- 
siderable number of them are issued by 
religious and fraternal organizations for 
their members and are not for sale, as 
is the case with the Yiddish weeklies. In 
brief, the Yiddish weekly is sold, whereas 
many of the other weeklies are mailed 
free to those who belong to certain or- 
ganizations. 


The results of our preceding analysis 
are as follows. The demand for Yiddish 
dailies is falling off. The circulation of 
the other foreign-language newspapers is 
also declining. The Yiddish dailies have, 
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however, a higher per capita circulation 
than the other newspapers of this type. 
The sale of Yiddish papers published in 
New York is falling off; there is a similar 
decline among those published in other 
cities. The Sunday edition of the Yiddish 
newspapers has a larger circulation than 
their week-day editions. But there, too, 
a decline is observable. 


* * * 


Why are our newspapers losing read- 
ers and buyers? Let it be said at the very 
outset that the demand for other foreign- 
language dailies is also falling off. Their 
circulation declined, according to the 
Census Bureau, from approximately 
1,775,200 in 1929 to 1,224,600 in 1939, a 
loss of about 31 percent in a decade. The 
present downward trend in the circula- 
tion of foreign-language newspapers is, 
in other words, a general phenomenon 
and is not a specifically Jewish problem. 
This means that the same or similar 
forces are in operation in both cases. 

A second point to be remembered is 
that there is no Yiddish daily that is not 
losing readers. The circulation of one New 
York daily in Yiddish in 1939-1943 was 
only 89.8 percent of its sales in the pre- 
ceding five-year period, 1934-1938; another 
newspaper published there reported dur- 
ing the same period a loss of 13 percent; 
the circulation of a third Yiddish daily 
in 1939-1943 was only 78.4 percent of its 
sales in the preceding five-year period. 
It thus appears that there are general 
causes for the present downward trend 
in the circulation of our dailies as well 
as specific causes for the greater losses 
reported by some of the publishers. We 
shall, however, consider only the gen- 
eral causes. 

Generally speaking, the upward trend 
in the circulation of the Yiddish dailies 
coincided with the arrival of a large num- 
ber of Yiddish speaking immigrants and 
with their proletarization, urbanization, 
and secularization as well as with the 
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development of our modern literature in 
Yiddish. The present downward trend 
may be attributed to the Americanization, 
linguistic assimilation, and changed eco- 
nomic status of the erstwhile immigrants, 
to the policy of restricted immigration 
and to the changing social and cultural 
values of the American-born Jews. 


The number of foreign-born whose 
mother tongue is Yiddish is declining. 
It decreased from 1,222,658 in 1930 to 
924,440 in 1940, a loss of 24.4 percent in 
ten years. This loss was due to death 
rather than to departures. We may there- 
fore assume that many of the deceased 
were elderly men and women who were 
regular readers of the Yiddish press. 


The policy of restricted immigration 
has stopped the influx of prospective 
readers of our Yiddish press. Only 168,759 
Jewish immigrants were admitted in the 
years 1931-1942, most of whom came from 
German-speaking countries. A very small 
number of them will become readers of 
our Yiddish dailies and weeklies. These 
immigrants, in other words, are not re- 
placing the readers of the Yiddish press 
who are dying, as was the case in former 
years, when most of ovr newcomers im- 
mediately began to read Yiddish dailies, 
weeklies, and books. 


Let us now turn to the third potential 
source. Only 773,680 American-born Jews 
of foreign or mixed parentage said in 
1940 that Yiddish was their mother 
tongue; not more than 52,980 native born 
of native parents said the same. This is 
very significant. It shows that a relatively 
small number of American-born Jews 
say that Yiddish is really their mother 
tongue. Furthermore, a very small num- 
ber of those who even say that Yiddish 
is their mother tongue, which means that 
it was “the principal language spoken in 
the home of the person in his earliest 
childhood,” actually ever read a Yiddish 
newspaper. In brief, American-born Jews 
do not read such dailies, weeklies, or 
books. Even the introduction of English 
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pages or columns is not a sufficient in- 
centive for them to buy a Yiddish news- 
paper. 

Of not less significance is the linguistic 
assimilation of the erstwhile immigrants. 
A study made in Stamford, Conn., in 1938 
shows that 77.7 percent of foreign-born 
families use Yiddish and English and that 
the others use only English. Of the 396 
native-born Jewish families, 77.8 percent 
use only English and 22.2 are bilingual. 

Some of our erstwhile immigrants pre- 
fer to read English newspapers. Fifteen 
percent of a group of 78 immigrants from 
Pinsk said that they read only English 
dailies, 45 percent of them buy both Eng- 
lish and Yiddish newspapers, and 40 per- 
cent read only Yiddish dailies. 


Similar results were obtained in Staten 
Island, N. Y. A study made there in 1936 
showed that only 40 percent of a group 
of 388 families were buying Yiddish 
newspapers; 98 percent of them were 
however, reading English dailies. As for 
magazines, only 23.5 percent of this group 
were buying Yiddish, English, and He- 
brew magazines of Jewish interest and 
approximately 94 percent of this particu- 
lar group were reading English magazines 
of general interest. Most of the heads of 
these families were immigrants. 


It thus appears that a large number 
of our foreign born have become linguis- 
tically assimilated. Some of them still 
read Yiddish newspapers, while others 
have ceased buying them. This is un- 
doubtedly one of the principal reasons 
for the present downward trend in the 
circulation of the Yiddish press. 


The drop in the demand for Yiddish 
dailies is not an isolated phenomenon. 
It is, as a matter of fact, a symptom of 
profound changes in the social attitudes 
and cultural values of the American 
Jews. Not only is the circulation of our 
dailies and weeklies declining, but the 
demand for Yiddish books is also falling 
off. Thus we find that the circulation of 
Yiddish books in the public libraries of 
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New York (Manhattan, Bronx, and Rich- 
mond) was in 1939-1943 only 45.3 percent 
of their circulation in the years 1929-1933, 
a loss of approximately 55 percent in a 
very brief period. New York is not an 
exception. The Chicago Public Library 
reported a drop of 56.8 percent in the 
circulation of such books during the same 
period. Cleveland reported a loss of 45 
percent. Detroit, Los Angeles, and other 
cities also reported losses. 

The demand for Hebrew books is also 
declining. The circulation of such books 
in the public libraries of New York in 
1939-1943 was only 51.6 percent of their 
circulation in 1929-1933, a loss of 48.4 
percent. The Chicago libraries reported 
a drop of 42.3 percent. The reports from 
other cities are far from encouraging. 

Nor do American Jews buy Yiddish or 
Hebrew books. Book dealers say that 
there is hardly any market for such pub- 
lications. As a matter of fact, it is almost 
impossible to find a publisher for such 
books. 

The present downward trend in the 
circulation of Yiddish newspapers and 
books is due not only to the linguistic as- 
similation of the Jews but also to changes 
in their leisure-time activities. Some of 
them prefer to listen to the radio rather 
than to read a Yiddish daily, magazine, 
or book. Others prefer to take a ride in 
their automobile or to go to the movies. 

The decrease in the demand for Yid- 
dish publications is not accompanied by 
a corresponding increase in the circula- 
tion of English periodicals of Jewish 
interest. Many of them are local or com- 
munity papers. One can find in them an- 
nouncements about weddings, parties, 
confirmations, meetings of certain organ- 
izations and societies, the arrival and 
departure of certain visitors, etc. They 
also offer to their subscribers news of 
general Jewish interest and some syn- 
dicated articles. 

These periodicals are in more than one 
way different from those published in the 
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preceding century. The pioneers of the 
Anglo-Jewish press in the United States 
were interested in religious problems. 
This fact accounts for the many articles 
in those days about religion as well as 
for the fact that many editors of the first 
publications were rabbis. They also pub- 
lished articles about Jewish history, liter- 
ature, and cognate subjects. One can 
seldom find such articles in our present- 
day weeklies. 

Dr. S. Koenig reports that only one- 
fourth of the 960 Jewish families in Stam- 
ford, Conn., are subscribers to Jewish 
periodicals in English. He says that “none 
of the native-born individuals have re- 
course to the Yiddish newspapers and 
periodicals, and that very few of them 
read Jewish publications printed in Eng- 
lish” and that most of the subscribers to 
Yiddish dailies as well as to Anglo-Jewish 
periodicals are foreign-born. 

The circulation of five weeklies pub- 
lished in New York, New Orleans, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and Cleveland was 
in 1936-1940 only 14.4 percent above their 
sales in 1926-1930. The increase of poten- 
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tial readers of such weeklies was greater 
than the gains these five periodicals 
reported. 

The number of readers of other types 
of Anglo-Jewish periodicals is even 
smaller than the number of readers of 
our popular weeklies. The demand for 
books of Jewish interest in English is 
practically negligible. 

In brief, there is evidence at hand that 
a relatively small number of American- 
born Jews read Anglo-Jewish periodicals 
and books of this type. This decline may 
be said to be due, among other things, to 
an insufficient interest in Jewish life, 
problems, and culture. The general en- 
vironment in which we live and the edu- 
cation we receive lead some of us to be 
no more than passive members of the 
Jewish community. 

The reading preferences of the present 
generation of American Jews are mani- 
festations of their social attitudes, cultural 
values, and national interests. Their read- 
ing interests are, perhaps, symptoms of 
more serious problems than some of us 
are inclined to think. 


, = ts the Satie. Shee 


By LORRAINE GOVERMAN 


HAT MADE it more strange was 
\ the hair. It was brown, thick, 

and silky, with the sun brushing 
gold where it waved. And underneath the 
hair, young man’s hair, was the hollow 
face. He was a sailor, in-a clean crisp 
uniform, the red and white stripes very 
bright, the blue speckless in the sun. His 
sunken cheeks made you think of a saint 
or a starving artist. It was a highly 
dramatic face, with the incongruous 
crown of thick rippling hair, and quiet 
eyes above the hollow cheeks. But when 
you looked at the girl you knew there 
was nothing more unusual about him than 
maybe a torpedoing and time to starve 
in an open boat. 

She was an ordinary girl, and they 
were obviously old friends, so you might 
know that he was an ordinary boy. They 
were sitting on one of the backless 
benches in the little park behind the Fifth 
Avenue Library. They were not flirting 
with each other, or saying clever things. 
They were sitting closely and quietly, 
watching the pigeons, talking in low 
voices now and then, and being vastly 
amused by small things like the way a 
purple pigeon was strutting. The girl was 
a little too plump, her legs were short, 
and her upper teeth jutted forward a 
little, but she had a pretty skin, a bright 
smile, and neatly curled hair. She wore 
a blue suit with white frou-frou spilling 
over the front of the jacket. She had 
shiny black shoes, and a graceful way of 
crossing her ankles and drawing her legs 
to the side. 

“You need a shine, sailor,” came a 
chipper voice, and the sailor and his girl 
looked up and smiled. The sailor’s smile 
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ran in deep wrinkles from the corners 
of his eyes down the sunken cheeks. 
Every portion of his face took part in 
the smile. 

“I don’t need a shine, sonny.” The 
sailor stretched out his leg and turned 
his foot in the sun. The high polish darted 
white flame. The girl giggled. 

“Shines is my business, and I oughter 
know who needs em.” 

The business man was small, thin, and 
bony, with a pixie-like yellow face, and 
tangled yellow hair. There were holes 
in the elbows of his jacket and in the 
toes of his sneakers. He smiled like a 
younger Mickey Rooney, and hopped 
from one foot to the other, swinging his 
shoe-shine box with both hands. “Aw, 
come on,” he said. 

“T tell you what I'll do,” said the sailor. 
“You shine one, and if it doesn’t look 
better than the other I won’t pay you. 
Okay?” 

For answer the boy flung down his 
box, opened the side by twisting a bent 
nail, and with rapid motions drew out 
his liquid polish, wax polish, dust cloth, 
buffing rag, and brush. “You'll see,” he 
said, “you'll see!” 

The girl and the sailor smiled at each 
other the way they had done when they 
were amused by the pigeons. 

“I knew you’d admit you needed a 
shine, I knew it. Nobody I pick out never 
says no to me.” He said it with a certain 
understandable pride. He rubbed his nose 
with a polish stained finger, and smiled 
broadly. Even on his teeth there was a 
streak of black polish. 


“Do you work here every day?” asked 
the girl. 
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HOME IS THE SAILOR, HOME 


“Just Saturdays and Sundays.” 

“Do you like to work?” 

“Yeh, but it’s mostly I like money.” 
He was buffing the clean shoe vigorously, 
giving the cloth a professional snap now 
and then. 

“What do you do with the money?” 

“Give it to my ma, and she gimme a 
dime for the show.” 

“Do you like the movies?” 

“You bet.” 

“Do you have any brothers and sisters?” 

“Sure, I got two sisters.” 

“And do they work, too?” 

“Sure. One o’ my sisters, she’s a wai- 
tress. I make more money ’n she does 
sometimes. I don’ like her much. We fight 
all the time, but I allus win. I take her 
money from her pocketbook, and then 
she run to my ma and yell I been stealing 
from her, and then I say why don’t you 
look on the chifferobe, and she looks and 
there’s the money, so my ma gives her 
hell for ’cusing me a stealing, an’ she says 
she didn’t put it there, but my ma says 
she gets in so late she don’t remember, 
and I ack like my feelings is hurt, so Ma 
gimme a piece a cake or somethin’.” 

“But that isn’t nice,” the girl said while 
the sailor grinned. 

“I know it,” the boy replied, vigorously 
busy all the while. “I’m a devil, my ma 
says, but she donno the half of it. Look 
at that shine, sailor. Didn’t I tell ya ya 
needed a shine?” 

The sailor placed his feet together and 
looked down. “Now do the other one,” 

he said, placing his foot on the box. 
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‘“That’s the shoe I just did,” the boy 
said with happy composure. 

The sailor grinned and the girl giggled. 
The sailor placed his other foot on the 
box. 

When the shine was finished he stared 
down. “You call that a good job?” he 
asked grimly. 

“Boy, now you look good!” The boy 
hopped from foot to foot, and swung his 
shoe-shine box from the strap, grinning 
broadly. “Whadja get the ribbons for?” 
He pointed to the double row of colored 
ribbons on the sailor’s chest. 

“Good conduct and being places.” 

“Aw, ya can’t kid me. They don’t put 
no oak leaf clusters on good conduct 
ribbons.” 

“How do you know?” asked the girl. 

“TI read about things in the joke books.” 

The sailor and the girl laughed up- 
roariously. 

“How much is the shine?” the sailor 
finally. asked. 

“I get a dime, and something for the 
entertainment,” the boy replied merrily. 

The sailor took out his wallet, and 
drew out a crackling green bill. 

The boy started, and his eyes widened. 
“Is that for me? Gee!” 

“Well, maybe it’s for you.” 

The boy grinned ecstatically. “I allus 
get good tips. Except from the Jews.” 
The sailor’s smile vanished. He closed 

his fingers on the bill. 

The girl gripped his arm. “It doesn’t 
matter. Give it to him,” she said. “Don’t 
spoil it, dear.” 





Lest We Forget Isac FRIEDLANDER 
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I 


ITH THE APPROACH of the presi- 
W eens elections, American pub- 

lic opinion discovers once more 
one of the most puzzling and important 
political factors of the country: the exist- 
ence of the foreign-language groups in 
general and the role of voters who are 
influenced by foreign issues in particular. 
Although it would be rather hazardous 
to guess the weight of this electorate in 
exact numbers and though the claims of 
the different groups in this respect cer- 
tainly are exaggerated, the fact remains 
that “nearly half of the white inhabitants 
are descended from post-colonial foreign 
stock,” * that most of these are the sons 
of recent immigrants and that therefore 
a very considerable part of the “descend- 
ants” keep and cherish the memory of 
their origin. 

No American statesman can afford to 
overlook the fact that the population of 
his country has come from the four cor- 
ners of the world. These people may one 
day form a kind of international relation- 
ship between this country and the rest 
of the world. For the time being, how- 
ever, they do not make life any easier 
for the government; on the contrary, 
reaching political decisions is much more 
complicated and carrying out commit- 
ments much more difficult here than is 
the case for any government with a 
wholly homogeneous population. The 
main trouble is that necessarily and with- 
out the ill will of anybody each decision 
of foreign policy is apt to become a do- 
mestic issue of immediate importance. 


*Hansen, Marcus Lee, The Immigrant in 
American History. Preface. 


By HANNAH ARENDT 


In terms of her population alone, iso- 
lationism would be an absurdity for 
America. Slogans such as “America First” 
have been preached throughout the coun- 
try by German and Italian newspapers 
because they wanted America to stay out 
of the war for the benefit of their re- 
spective homelands. The same holds true 
for all those descendant-groups whose 
homelands had either preserved their 
neutrality or profiteered by Hitler’s con- 
quest during the initial stages of the war. 
Many were the adherents and sympathiz- 
ers of the America First Committee who 
purposely did just the opposite of putting 
America first and to whom isolationism 
gave the best possible alibi. 

If some descendant-groups went isola- 
tionist without sincerely putting America 
first, others became interventionist with- 
out any connotation of international 
broad-mindedness or general liberal or 
even anti-fascist conviction which this 
attitude usually indicated on the Ameri- 
can scene. As a matter of fact, all these 
labels become almost devoid of sense 
when we come to foreign-language 
groups. The American-Polish press is only 
one case in point. In this case, loyalty to 
the old country together with adherence 
to a decidedly semi-fascist government 
demanded interventionism, and _ sure 
enough, intervention at any price was the 
battle cry of the most reactionary parts 
of the Polish press, when Germany oc- 
cupied the homeland. When in the Sum- 
mer of 1941 two Congressmen of Polish 
extraction—out of nine—voted against 
the government bill extending military 
service, a storm went through the Polish 
papers which nobody could accuse of 
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being “liberal.” The Congressmen were 
denounced as having voted against the 
interests of American Poles, who would 
“henceforth have no desire to vote for 
these Polish candidates.” Characteristic- 
ally enough, nobody thought of accusing 
them of having placed America first—but 
of having succumbed to German and Irish 
influences in Congress. 


As it happens sometimes in very 
troublesome aspects of public life, the im- 
portant role of the foreign language vote 
is all too often either ignored or mini- 
mized. While the adherents of the melt- 
ing-pot ideology try to convince us that 
the foreign language press is nothing but 
a translated Anglo-American press, their 
opponents indulge in wild and frightful 
exaggerations. Thus we are told that 
there are five million Polish votes which 
can be successfully used to force an open 
declaration of the government on behalf 
of Poland’s pre-war frontiers, or—to take 
an entirely different instance—that the 
recent dismissal of the Yugoslav Ambas- 
sador in Washington, Constantin Fotitch, 
was principally due to his disagreements 
with the Yugoslav Committee in the 
United States headed by Louis Adamic. 
In both instances, the influence of the 
descendant-groups is certainly exagger- 
ated. But it would be almost as bad judg- 
ment to deny this influence altogether. 


For the interest of American citizens 
of non-American descent in the welfare 
of the lands of their origin is a matter 
of record. In the last analysis, it may be 
found that this sentiment formed the 
realistic basis for the humanitarian tradi- 
tion of American foreign policy, of the 
numerous interventions of the Govern- 
ment on behalf of freedom and against 
oppression in other countries. For a long 
time the foreign-language groups acted as 
safeguards of a liberal and humanitarian 
foreign policy, together with their fellow- 
citizens who, however, were rather more 
interested in the domestic field. They had 
been driven to the coast of the New World 
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by a spirit of rebellion against the gov- 
ernments of their home-countries or by 
a thirst for opportunity and adventure— 
in any event by some love for freedom 
and by some hate of oppression. If they 
did not speak the same language as their 
fellow-citizens or if they had a different 
past and different habits, they shared 
with them the same political ideas and 
ideals. They did more than any official 
policy to win for America the wide popu- 
lar confidence and good will she is enjoy- 
ing today among all European nations. 
Their interest in the affairs of the old 
country was not “un-American” if we 
understand by the much abused slogan 
of “true Americanism” the political doc- 
trines of the founding fathers. On the 
contrary, they wanted for their former 
countries no more and no less than the 
same benefits of freedom and opportunity 
they themselves enjoyed in the New 
World. 

Through her foreign-language groups, 
the share of America in the history of 
European freedom has been considerable 
indeed. For during the whole 19th cen- 
tury, most of the national liberation 
movements were financed by descendants 
of immigrants. An outstanding example 
is the Irish struggle for independence 
which was well-nigh operated from an 
American base. The same holds true, 
though in a somewhat lesser degree, of 
the Hungarian, Polish, and Italian pa- 
triotic movements which were furthered 
by financial support and political pressure 
from the respective groups in the United 
States. Prior to 1914, many German im- 
migrants here were proud that they or 
their fathers had left the political regime 
of the Hohenzollern. Organized as So- 
cial Democrats, they enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being the most advanced and the 
most radical sons of the fatherland. Dur- 
ing the First World War, Czechs and 
Slovaks joined hands in America and 
helped to bring the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic into being because they both felt 
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themselves members of oppressed peoples 
and wanted liberation from the Hapsburg 
yoke. The last instance of such a libera- 
tion movement which hardly would have 
been possible without active help from 
citizens of this country is the upbuilding 
of the Jewish National Home in Palestine. 


II 


The long and honorable history of im- 
migrant groups in the United States 
makes it all the more surprising that 
during the past few decades a substantial 
section of those groups have supported 
and sometimes initiated an utterly reac- 
tionary political policy in their former 
homelands. 

Many different factors have contributed 
to bringing about this most unfortunate 
change. Among them must be counted the 
radical change in general outlook which, 
after the turn of the century, distinguished 
the immigrant from his forefathers. This 
new type, whose influence was to be felt 
only about twenty years after his arrival, 
came for economic reasons only, was not 
politically-minded, and had little knowl- 
edge of the traditional meaning of Amer- 
ica for European political thought as the 
land of freedom and self-government. He 
looked forward to a kind of promised 
land of money-making and material well- 
being rather than to new political forms. 
His relationship to the old country was 
no longer characterized by criticism of 
her government, but by homesickness in 
the first generation and a curious mixture 
of sentimentality and pride in the second. 

The consequences of this change in the 
character of the descendant-groups have 
been considerable. Recent immigrants, 
sadly lacking the political education of 
their predecessors, no longer were able 
to make a distinction between the old 
country and the government it happened 
to have. For many Italians, Mussolini 
simply became synonymous with Italy, as 
for many Germans Hitler became identi- 
cal with Germany, or for Lithuanians, 
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Smetona with Lithuania; for Poles, Pil- 
sudski with Poland; for Spaniards, Franco 
with Spain, and so on. A sentimental long- 
ing for national pride has supplanted 
former political criticism, and the empty 
boasting of the fascist and semi-fascist 
dictators swelled the hearts of descend- 
ants abroad. This trend was equally dis- 
cernible in those groups that belonged 
to the defeated in World War I as in those 
that met with discrimination in America 
and had some reasons not to feel accepted 
as full-fledged Americans. The hollow 
words with which dictators of the post- 
war period labelled their respective peo- 
ple as superior, glorious, and unique 
above all others, made a deep impression 
on national groups, in which they soothed 
the wounds of hurt self-respect, and were 
even more effective here than in the 
home countries, where people soon had 
ample opportunity to experience the ugly 
terror and the utter contempt hiding be- 
hind the smokescreen of propaganda 
speeches. 

This means that the descendant groups 
in spite of their violent interest in the 
future of their former countries have but 
little in common with the actual present 
state of mind of their former fellow 
citizens. While the fall of Mussolini 
brought Italy into an ecstasy of joy and 
hope, the opinion of the 6 million Ameri- 
can-Italians was, to say the least, divided, 
with the majority hiding their distress 
under a vigorous defence of the monarchy 
and a minority stubbornly harping on the 
old string that Mussolini had acted as bul- 
wark against communism in Italy. There 
is, of course, a small section within the 
Italian community that is, and always 
was, anti-fascist. The members of the 
Mazzini-Society, the readers of Count 
Sforza’s Nazione Unite or Don Luigi 
Sturzo’s La Voce Del Popolo welcomed 
the Sicilian invasion as unequivocally as 
the majority of Sicilians, and have hailed 
the downfall of Mussolini as enthusiastic- 
ally as the citizens of Rome. But these 
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groups are small and ‘powerless, led by 
anti-fascist refugees without strong roots 
within the community of those who are 
American citizens and who rather feel 
that they have “enough leadership in this 
country to guide the Italian groups with- 
out having to call upon discarded ele- 
ments from Italy,” as one of their papers 
put it about a year ago. 


The lack of influence of the Italian anti- 
fascist refugees is not an isolated instance. 
Reactionary or semi-fascist politicians 
have usually found access and a field for 
their activities, because they had an of- 
ficial standing with their governments. 
Conversely, it has been the fate of the 
out-right anti-fascists to remain isolated 
within their recently founded small and 
uninfluential papers. How difficult condi- 
tions are for these refugees, who, for ob- 
vious reasons, cannot boast of having 
secured official position in the semi-fascist 
pre-war regimes of their countries, can 
be seen in the sad fact that they some- 
times were not even able to win the con- 
fidence of the more democratic organiza- 
tions of their descendant-groups. Even 
if a certain amount of political agreement 
could be achieved, newcomers from 
Europe without official standing are 
looked down upon as nuisances. 


This general distrust of newcomers who 
had to seek refuge from the persecution 
of fascist or semi-fascist governments and 
who could tell the ill-informed descend- 
ants the true story of their homelands, 
deprives American foreign policy of one 
of the best assets of the liberation period. 
If their truly democratic convictions were 
backed up by public opinion in the na- 
tional splinter groups, the American gov- 
ernment, whose foreign policy has neces- 
sarily to reckon with the descendants 
especially when it comes to administering 
the civil affairs of their homelands, could 
certainly have acted with more unequi- 
vocal determination from the very begin- 
ning. Italy again is a case in point. While 
a year ago the anti-fascist Italian press 
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complained bitterly about the apparent 
reluctance of the Government to deal 
with the truly anti-fascist elements in 
this country and about its alleged eager- 
ness to win the support of those whose 
attitudes in the past did not prove an 
undivided loyalty, the leaders of the anti- 
fascist groups recognized the fact that the 
attitudes of the masses of American citi- 
zens of Italian descent must have more 
weight than their small and relatively 
recent organizations. In this respect, it 
was rather significant that anti-fascist 
leaders of long standing tried desperately 
to win influence in the Italian community. 
Men like Luigi Antonini and even Count 
Sforza did their best to bridge the abyss 
between themselves and the formerly pro- 
fascist leaders who could count on wide 
support. 
III 


During the last 25 years, the foreign 
language press in the United States has 
considerably decreased in circulation. But 
the proportion of natives to foreign-born 
in each of the foreign-language groups 
has increased in a far larger ratio. This 
signifies that these groups are today 
largely made up of American citizens who 
have more actual power and more semi- 
official relations with the Government 
and the political bodies than they had a 
couple of decades ago. The Italian press 
writes for, and speaks in the name of 6 
million American-Italians of whom only 
about 1.5 millions are foreign-born. The 
Polish foreign born population numbers 
only about one million, but the Polish 
press, with a combined circulation of 
about 800,000 copies, is apparently read 
by a population of about 5.5 million 
Americans of Polish descent. It would be 
rather ridiculous to assume that 52,000 
foreign-born Croats could subscribe to 
about 25,000 copies of the Croat daily or 
that 35,000 foreign-born Ukrainians could 
afford two dailies with a combined cir- 
culation of 27,000 copies—in addition, by 
the way, to four weeklies with a com- 
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bined circulation of about 15,000. It has 
already been pointed out that “in general 
the attitude of the third generation Amer- 
icans toward the language or languages 
of their grandparents is more sympathetic 
than that of the preceding generations.” * 
And the circulation figures of the foreign- 
language press are eloquent proof of the 
truth of this remark. 

What adds to the importance and in- 
fluence of this press is the fact that a 
majority of papers are organs of clubs, 
societies, benefit and fraternal organiza- 
tions, insurance companies, churches, and 
parishes. They can reckon with the sup- 
port and speak in the name of organized 
members upon whose agreement, on the 
other side, they are largely dependent. 
They can be said to be as expressive of 
the opinions of their readers as the few 
English-language newspapers with a defi- 
nite “party-line” or political “angle.” The 
editors, in contrast to their English speak- 
ing colleagues, are frequently the political 
leaders of their respective communities, 
the presidents of the insurance com- 
panies, secretaries of the Workers’ Bene- 
fit Leagues, or outstanding members of 
the newly founded national councils 
which among such groups as Czecho- 
slovaks, Poles, and Yugoslavs have the 
function of backing homeland govern- 
ments or Government-in-exile. The new 
political councils are mostly composed of 
the old societies, which in turn have local 
branches throughout the country. The 
newspaper that goes to every member is 
one of the most important links between 
the members of the various national 
groups dispersed all over the continent. 

Without these insurance companies and 
clubs of long standing, recent outright 
political foundations would have been 
without the necessary bases. The Hun- 
garian World Association, founded in 1938 
under the Presidency of Horthy, the head 
of the Hungarian Government, did not 


*Hannibald Gerald Duncan, Immigration and 
Assimilation. Boston 1933. 
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need to base itself on individual member- 
ship. It simply used the existing Hun- 
garian insurance associations with tens 
of thousands of members and found at 
its disposal the most important Hungarian 
dailies which happened to be associated 
with the insurance companies. 

The same holds true for other groups. 
The chief bodies of the very controversial 
Polish politics in America, the “Polish 
American Council” (which supports the 
Polish Government-in-exile), as well as 
the “National Committee of Americans of 
Polish Descent” (which is violently op- 
posed to it), are composed of fraternal 
or other non-political societies such as 
the Polish Roman Catholic Union or the 
Polish National Alliance. The Czech Gov- 
ernment-in-exile is supported by the 
Czechoslovak National Council that is 
made up of organizations to which Amer- 
icans of Czech origin of the third and 
fourth generation still adhere. And so is 
the Slovak League, its most uncompro- 
mising foe. 

All these groups have been given ad- 
ditional importance since the war brought 
about the divorce of governments from 
their peoples. It has been only natural 
for all the refugee governments to at- 
tempt to gain support of their respective 
descendant-groups which were so well 
organized and whose old loyalties were 
so deeply aroused through the catas- 
trophe which had ruined their homelands. 

In this however, they have not been 
very successful. Whenever one of their 
representatives in America, being in the 
disagreeable position of representing a 
government without a people, has tried 
to enlist their united support, he was 
almost invariably advised by important 
sections that it was rather doubtful 
whether he had a right to speak to and 
for anybody at all, and that he was abus- 
ing the rules of diplomatic privilege. 
Very few papers, on the other side, share 
the healthy view (once expressed by the 
Polish weekly Trybuna) that “the safe- 
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guarding of Polish interests has to be 
left to the government-in-exile.” Most of 
them would agree (with Nowiny Polskie, 
a Polish daily) that under present cir- 
cumstances only the American-Polish 
press can openly approve or criticize the 
political actions of the refugee-govern- 
ments, with quite a few claiming “equal 
rights in affairs concerning the Polish 
nation” (as Nowy Swiat put it a few 
years ago). 

The fact that immigrant groups are 
passionately interested in the future of 
their homelands but feel themselves un- 
der no obligation whatsoever as regards 
the exiled governments, makes things 
somewhat difficult for the various ambas- 
sadors in Washington. 


It is certainly no accident that govern- 
ments without large and well-organized 
groups of descendants, such as the Dutch 
or the Belgians, enjoy a better reputation 
and awake more confidence in their 
claims to be representative of their coun- 
tries than the Czecho-Slovaks, the Yugo- 
slavs, or the Poles. Opposition of dissent- 
ing bodies against the activities of the 
Czechoslovak or Polish National Councils 
has been extremely violent and was sup- 
ported by organizations firmly rooted 
within their communities. Under these 
conditions, official representatives or reso- 
lutions of exiled governments are often 
not taken seriously by neutral or even 
benevolent observers. When for instance, 
more than a year ago, the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment resolved not to divide Yugo- 
slavia, the Serb National Defense Council 
passed a resolution demanding a partition 
of the homeland and the establishment 
of Greater Serbia. This statement caused 
Wm. Philip Simms (in his column in the 
New York World Telegram) to wonder 
whether the Yugoslav Government really 
did represent the Yugoslav nation. In 
other words, the Serb National Defense 
Council, and similarly the Croatian and 
Slovenian organizations, though composed 
mainly of American citizens, were held 
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more representative of the people of 
Yugoslavia than the official decision of 
a recognized government. The case of the 
Czechoslovaks is not less complicated. 
Since American Czechs and Slovaks had 
been of greater help to Masaryk during 
and after the First World War, it is all 
the more disturbing that now, when it 
comes to restore what once had been 
won with their support, the very same 
organizations refuse to help and even 
attack and denounce. 

In each of the respective groups there 
exist one or several papers on whose un- 
swerving support the exiled governments 
can rely. But these papers are rarely 
those with the highest circulation figures. 
They frequently lack popular support in 
the form of fraternal or other societies. 
The arguments employed against exiled 
governments show a striking resemblance 
to the usual accusations made against 
refugees. By losing their countries, they 
have lost that official standing which 
commanded authority. The descendants 
simply won’t recognize any “refugee” 
and even prefer puppet governments— 
but acting governments nevertheless—as 
happened in the case of the Slovaks. 


IV 


The existence of descendant-groups as 
clearly separated bodies within the gen- 
eral life of the nation has been noted as 
far back as in the thirties of the last cen- 
tury, when efforts were made to secure 
the German or the Irish vote locally. 
Over a century, however, these groups 
have existed fairly unrelated among one 
another, and though all of them simul- 
taneously followed a rather progressive 
line until the close of the last war and 
though most of them turned violently 
pro-fascist during the last two decades. 
these coincidences happened rather by 
the accident of a similar European back- 
ground than through concerted action of 
any kind. 

This state of things, however, seems 
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about to change. There are certain indica- 
tions in the foreign language press of the 
last two years, that cross-relations are 
existent and that even the formation of 
blocks is not out of the picture. It all 
dates back to the day when Russia made 
it known to the world that she regarded 
the Baltic States, parts of Poland, and 
Bessarabia as prospective Republics of 
the Soviet Union. Since then it has 
dawned upon most of the smaller nations 
that sovereignty and independence alone 
will give neither national security nor 
economic prosperity. The growing use of 
the new fashionable word federation has 
made this fact perfectly clear. Groups 
which, like the Polish and Lithuanians, 
only a few years ago would notice each 
other only in order to prolong age-old 
feuds in the most abusive language are 
trying hard to come to terms. The same 
is true for Poles and Ukrainians and even 
for Hungarians and Slovaks. Everybody 
began to plan for “regional federations.” 


The talk about regional federations was 
in full swing when the Soviet Union for 
the second time gave out a clear state- 
ment about her future foreign policy. 
She declared herself simply opposed to 
all types of federations in Europe, but 
most of all to the so-called Eastern Fed- 
eration which she considered as a “cor- 
don sanitaire” against her. It is an open 
question whether the “federations” will 
leave the scene of political argument as 
quickly as did the Atlantic Charter more 
than a year ago. But it is true that most 
of the federation-talk had been done with 
an eye to the “common enemy” who 
more often than not was Russia for the 
Eastern nations and the Czechs for the 
Central European nations—with some- 
times the rather perfunctory addition of 
Germany. 

The authentic political problem of the 
re-organization of Europe after this war 
is hidden rather than indicated by the 
use of the word federation in the descend- 
ant groups. The post-war plans offered 
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by the various newspapers have already 
exhausted each and every imaginable 
combination of states and nationalities. 
When it comes to planning, the Czechs 
readily forget that the Slovaks broke 
away from them and hold that Czecho- 
slovakia should be the “cornerstone” of 
Central Europe. The Hungarians and the 
Slovaks forget their bitter quarrels and 
think of combining against the Czechs. 
The Serbs in certain instances seemed to 
know only one enemy, the Croats, and 
prepare for close alliance with Greece 
and eventually Bulgaria. Poles, Lithuan- 
ians, and the Ukrainians preach unity 
against the “Bolshevik aggressor.” The 
Slovaks discover that they “always had 
more friendly relations with the Poles 
than with the Czechs” (in Slovenska 
Obrana) and Poles are reported (by the 
Hungarian weekly Harc) to have culti- 
vated this new friendship so far as to 
propose inclusion of Slovakia in a new 
Greater Poland. It is obvious that this 
combination game might or might not 
point to possible future alliances. With 
federations it has nothing in common but 
an ill-chosen name. History, to be sure, 
has still left a few new possibilities to 
cut the European pudding, but as far as 
these propositions go, there is no sign that 
those who have to share it will be more 
satisfied with their new slices than they 
had been with the old ones. 


If the different proposals of “federa- 
tions” were nothing but post-war plan- 
ning, it would hardly be worth while to 
discuss them. What constitutes their im- 
portance for the American scene is that 
they represent an attempt to create work- 
ing alliances between different descend- 
ant-groups in this country rather than a 
serious effort to re-organize Europe. In 
contrast to the once so popular Atlantic 
Charter which actually aimed at definite 
goals on the European scene,—though in 
the interpretation of the foreign language 
press mostly the restoration of semi- 
fascist regimes—the federations are to be 
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realized right here. A “political bloc” 
formed by “the American descendants of 
the small nations abroad” and “acting in 
unison” (as the Lithuanian weekly 
Lietuviu Zinios put it) is in the making. 
If such a bloc should succeed, the descend- 
ant groups would be able to combine and 
to act as pressure groups at the conclu- 
sion of peace treaties. Advocates of the 
“formation of a federation of states from 
the Baltic to the Adriatic” * might not 
have a very clear vision of the future 
political European structure they pro- 
pose; they can, nevertheless, hope to 
mobilize under the cover of a regional 
federation in Europe, the American de- 
scendants of Lithuanians, Poles, Slovaks, 
Hungarians, Croats, and Slovenes for or- 
ganized influence and concerted action 
in America. 


The “federations” have the great ad- 
vantage that they are nowhere easier to 
realize than right here, where Ukrainians 
and Slovaks, Croats and Poles, Lithuan- 
ians and Hungarians live on the same 
spot. The time is gone when Czechoslovak 
quarrels were fought between Czechs and 
Slovaks alone and when attacks on Benes 
were led by Slovaks with only the pos- 
sible assistance of some Hungarian news- 
papers. Now the Ukrainians discover 
their “kinship” with the Slovaks having 
known a similar fate: that the Slovaks 
suffered at the hands of the Czechs, the 
Ukrainians suffered from either the Poles 
or the Russians. Gone too, are the times 
when the struggles which tore Yugoslavia 
apart concerned Croats, Slovenes, and 
Serbs alone. Now the Croats and the 
Slovak press exchange news and propa- 
ganda items and the Serbs complain that 
there is more to this than appears on the 
surface. 


The alarming thing about these cross- 
relations which still are in the first stages 


*In this form proposed by the Slovak writer 
Peter Privadok in “A Good Word to Slovaks.” 
Pamphlet No. 2 published by the Slovak Cath- 
olic Union of Pennsylvania. 
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of development is that there exists no 
definite unifying program of any kind, 
though certain similar traits can be dis- 
cerned. It is certainly characteristic that 
the descendants of none of the greater 
nations, whether they be our enemies 
as the Germans, or our friends as the 
French, or neutrals as the Spaniards, can 
be found among these working alliances. 
To be sure, there is some discussion in 
the foreign language press about federal- 
izing Europe; but these discussions are 
merely theoretical, really concerned with 
Europe and their proponents have so far 
made no tangible attempts to start the 
federation of Europe through a federa- 
tion of descendants in this country. What 
is in the making seems to be a block of 
the descendants of the smaller nations as 
such, no matter whether their former 
countries are at war or at peace with the 
United States. 


The second characteristic trait which 
they have in common is the fact that the 
descendants of these small nations are 
predominantly Catholic. The Scandina- 
vian nations are conspicuously absent and 
without connections with Eastern and 
Central European descendant groups. 
This factor is far from negligible. Catho- 
lic unions, parishes, associations and or- 
ders (the latter especially in the Polish 
press) play a big role as publishers of 
the foreign language press. These societies 
again are connected with large Catholic 
American bodies, such as the Catholic 
National Welfare Conference. The articles 
released by the press-bureau of the 
CNWC are reprinted by Catholic papers 
in different languages throughout the 
country and have certainly an important 
unifying influence on the political views 
of certain issues that would otherwise be 
rather controversial. 


American catholicism is deeply rooted 
in the political life of the nation. It rep- 
resents an important link between foreign 
language groups and America. For a long 
while, Catholic organizations have helped 
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immigrants and members of under-priv- 
ileged groups to adjust themselves to 
American traditions. This mostly has been 
done by priests who were of the same 
origin as their flock, and who were care- 
ful and probably wise in conserving cer- 
tain heritages from the Old Country. This 
task had been assigned to them almost 
automatically for immigrants from coun- 
tries in which the Church is still held in 
great authority by the masses of the peo- 
ple. And emigration to America in many 
cases has not weakened but rather 
strengthened this authority, precisely be- 
cause the immigrants in a new and con- 
fusing environment came to regard Cath- 
olic institutions as representative of and 
sometimes identical with their various 
national traditions. The new tendency 
toward collaboration among these groups 
might bring about an additional weight to 
this authority, although up to now no- 
body can possibly foretell in which direc- 
tion this weight and this influence will 
make itself felt. 


Vv 


It is obvious from the preceding re- 
marks that the case of the Jewish de- 
scendants and their press is somehow dif- 
ferent from all others. No real homeland 
of their own could stimulate a special 
interest in foreign policies. More than 
that, Jews came to this country because 
of persecutions suffered at the hands of 
European peoples and, consequently, felt 
some natural distrust of their descendants 
and a much greater readiness to cut loose 
from the old country, and to think only 
in terms of America than any other im- 
migrant group. And it is a matter of 
course — and incidentally luck — that 
American Jewry escaped the influences 
of fascist and chauvinistic trends which 
played so great a part in the more recent 
history of other descendant groups. 

This does not mean, as some superficial 
observers are inclined to think, that Jews 
are about to give up their identity more 
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readily than other immigrant groups from 
Europe. But it does mean that the changes 
which American Jewry has undergone 
since the end of the last war, are much 
less abrupt, that old idealistic traditions 
are much better kept. To be sure, here 
too the changes are considerable. The old 
European influences on the Jewish 
masses, especially from Poland, have de- 
clined in strength. The Bundist kind of 
socialism and anti-Zionism is about to 
disappear and newspapers with formerly 
strong anti-Zionist traditions have turned 
recently rather pro-Zionist, while the for- 
merly pro-Zionist press has left behind 
the old sentimental attitudes together 
with the old quarrels among the various 
Zionist factions in order to turn outright 
political with the accent strongly on for- 
eign policies. 


Within the political structure of Amer- 
ican Jewry, Palestine takes more and 
more the place which other descendant- 
groups’ reserve to their respective home- 
lands. But here, too, the Jewish attitude 
shows more resemblance to the attitude 
of descendant-groups prior to the First 
World War than with those of fheir con- 
temporaries, who are: divided between 
shameless expansion at the cost of other 
small nations and regional federations. 
The fact that the slogan of federation is 
conspicuously absent from Jewish news- 
papers in not only due to the geographical 
position of Palestine where seemingly 
only a federation with the Arabs would 
be possible; but also to those peculiar cir- 
cumstances which made the Jews almost 
the only small European people to whom 
the Versailles treaty failed to give either 
a state of their own or a co-responsibility 
in one of the multi-national states. Log- 
ically enough, they claim today with the 
slogan of a Jewish Commonwealth, which 
according to Weizmann means “a state of 
their own,” a degree of independence and 
sovereignty whose impracticability and 
dangers other small nations have already 
had the opportunity to experience. 
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The Jewish people of America even 
more than other descendant-groups feel 
themselves today as outposts saved for 
the cause of supreme national emergency. 
This has fastened their links with Pales- 
tine as it has fastened the links of all 
descendant-groups with their homelands, 
and it has added a strong feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the future of the people 
as a whole. The old sentiment of living in 
the “promised land” which once was so 
predominant among American Jews has 
given way to a more sober feeling of the 
indivisibility of the Jewish destiny all 
over the globe. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, these new tendencies tend to 
liquidate the old exceptional position of 
American Jewry as the only immigrant 
group without a homeland and may lead 
them into a process of true Americaniza- 
tion. The ultimate success, however, of 
such a development will depend much 
less on the Jews than on the attitudes 
of other descendant-groups. 

There is reason to hope that these 
groups, with the liquidation of fascism in 
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their homelands, will give up the strange 
and dangerous trends which have marked 
their public utterances during a certain 
period. With peace and freedom in 
Europe, they may recover their own 
peace of mind. With the liquidation of 
anti-Semitism which is already notably 
in decline on the European scene, they 
may learn to look upon the Jews not only 
as their fellow-citizens but as fellows in 
a very similar destiny. To be sure, none 
of these groups will as rapidly and as 
easily disappear or lose its interest in 
homeland politics as the advocates of the 
melting-pot have believed. They will con- 
tinue for a while to constitute for the 
policy-makers of this country both the 
most dangerous source of trouble and the 
most. hopeful asset of ultimate success. 
For in terms of foreign politics, their 
presence means the possibility of a na- 
tural relationship with almost all nations 
of the world, and therefore a chance for 
world policy without imperialistic con- 
notations such as no other nation with a 
homogeneous population ever could enjoy. 
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HE HISTORIC American principle of 

| asylum and the traditional concept 
of humanitarianism towards our fel- 
low-men are now undergoing a supreme 
test. It is a test of loyalty and adherence 
to principles, it is a test of the degree 
of sympathy and understanding of the 
plight of our fellow-beings in Nazi-Europe 
who have felt the cruel lash of indescrib- 
able tyranny and persecution, and it is 
a test of the true American spirit of help 
and succor for the persecuted escaping 
from the blood-stained European conti- 
nent. Is this great nation, in the midst of a 
war the like of which it has never known, 
willing and eager to demonstrate to a 
war-torn tragic world that historic princi- 
ples and traditional concepts have not 
been forgotten here, that democracy is 
still our chosen way of life despite all 
we have gone through in the recent years? 
In the Spring of this year we com- 
memorated the first anniversary of the 
heroic stand taken by the Jewish martyrs 
of the Warsaw Ghetto in April 1943. In 
the now legendary struggle against over- 
whelming Nazi forces, European Jews 
proved to the world at large that if given 
the opportunity they prefer to go down 
fighting, to die a fighting man’s death. 
The policy of mass murder and extermin- 
ation of European Jewry by Hitler’s 
hordes continued thereafter on an un- 
precedented scale throughout 1943 and 
into 1944 to this very day. In recent 
months we are witnessing another ancient 
and respectable Jewish Community—one 
of the very few in Europe which were 
fortunate to survive fairly intact until 
now—falling gradually into the throes of 
human degradation and disintegration. 


_Aeeiliibn aul the BR ugee ballin 
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By MURRAY FRANK 


We refer to the 800,000 Jews of Hungary 
who seem fated to travel the calamitous 
road of martyrdom and affliction, as the 
Jews of other European countries before 
them. 

Not a day passes without our seeing 
stories in the newspapers about some 
new persecution, some new tragedy which 
has befallen the remnants of Europe’s 
Jews. We stand helpless, and seemingly 
hopeless, to aid them or to rescue them 
or even to make it possible that, if they 
are doomed to die, they should die a 
hero’s death like the Ghetto martyrs of 
Warsaw. The anguished cries of Europe’s 
persecuted millions and the remorseful 
compassion of their coreligionists in Al- 
lied countries, have not stirred more than 
a ripple on a vast sea of tears. 

True, we have had numerous expres- 
sions of sympathy and commiseration in 
the days and months of our continuous 
bereavement. It is unquestionably encour- 
aging to us in these trying moments. But 
what of our people in Europe? What, if 
anything, is being done for them? What 
measures are being taken to extricate 
them from the nightmare that is Hitler- 
Europe, to bring them forth from that 
continent of sorrow and into their ancient 
homeland Palestine, the only country in 
this wide world where they will be re- 
ceived with open arms, or for that matter 
into any country offering them asylum? 
The answer to these questions, to our 
great sorrow, is far from encouraging. 
We are still in the stage of talking, plan- 
ning, hoping. Though no one probably 
knows how many Jews actually were 
rescued, for example, during the past 
year or two the figure obviously is in- 
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significant when compared with Europe’s 
pre-war Jewish population. 


II 


After more than four years of war and 
the extermination of many hundreds of 
thousands of Europe’s Jews, the United 
States at long last took the initial step 
to preserve this country’s traditional 
principles and to keep alive its world-re- 
nowned reputation as a haven of refuge. 
The War Refugee Board was created by 
Executive Order of President Roosevelt 
on January 22 of this year. It consists 
merely of three people: Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson, and Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr. In all 
probability, it was the intention of the 
President that the Board remain small 
for more effective action. The purpose of 
the Board was stated succinctly by the 
President in the opening paragraph of his 
Executive Order, where he says that “it 
is the policy of this government to take 
all measures within its power to rescue 
the victims of enemy oppression who are 
in imminent danger of death and other- 
wise to afford such victims all possible 
relief and assistance consistent with the 
successful prosecution of the war.” 

From the above quotation it is clear 
that the President and the heads of the 
Board are keenly aware of how danger- 
ous is the present status of the remaining 
Jews in Europe and how urgent it is to 
rescue them. One can only voice the deep- 
est regret that the War Refugee Board 
was not created earlier, at least two years 
earlier or shortly after the United States 
entry into the war, when even then it 
would have been the eleventh hour. 
Neither the President nor the members 
of the Board, however, should be held re- 
sponsible for that. If the blame is to be 
leveled against any one, it should be done 
so against all of us, against American 
Jewry as a whole, for lacking foresight 
and initiative in pressing the issue vocif- 
erously enough to bring earlier action. 
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As its Executive Director, the three- 
member board designated 35-year old 
John W. Pehle, formerly Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and Director of 
Foreign Funds Control, and one of the 
youngest government executives in such 
high and responsible position. It was in 
the position of Director of Foreign Funds 
Control that Mr. Pehle gained wide ex- 
perience in negotiating with respresenta- 
tives of foreign governments, which rela- 
tion has brought him into close touch 
with the problems now facing the War 
Refugee Board and has made his name 
well-known to private agencies in the 
United States interested in refugee relief 
and rescue work. 


Mr. Pehle impresses one as being a man 
of action. Shortly after assuming his pres- 
ent position, he stated that the job of 
rescuing the remaining Jews of Europe 
and other Hitler victims “is one that has 
to be done in the next few months.” He 
reiterated the same thought to this writer 
in a personal interview stressing that 
“speedy action” is imperative or else it 
will be too late. Mr. Pehle was somewhat 
reticent in discussing the activities of the 
Board, preferring to limit himself for 
obvious reasons to discussing plans for 
action in a general fashion. It is quite 
evident that if exact plans for the rescue 
of the persecuted were to become known, 
counter-measures would most certainly 
follow in Nazi-Europe, endangering the 
lives of hundreds of thousands. 


For greater maneuverability and speed- 
ier accomplishments, Mr. Pehle plans to 
operate with a small professional staff, 
but he will not hesitate to use the services 
of existing Federal agencies and interna- 
tional and private organizations, such as 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, the Red Cross, the 
Quakers, the Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee, and others. In fact, the work of the 
Board will probably be financed largely 
with private funds. Many private organ- 
izations have offered considerable finan- 
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AMERICA AND THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


cial support, as well as their services, but 
there is an opinion prevalent that Con- 
gress should be asked to appropriate 
funds for the work of the Board. 


And how will the War Refugee Board 
fulfil the task it has undertaken? How 
will it do its work? Details may not be- 
come known until after the war. The gen- 
eral approach to the rescue problem, how- 
ever, can be stated within certain reason- 
able lines, without endangering the plan 
of rescue. The War Refugee Board is to 
stay out of direct operation as much as 
possible, but it will facilitate in numerous 
ways the relief and rescue work of pri- 
vate and international organizations; it 
will facilitate the sending of money for 
direct aid to the victims; it will get nec- 
essary government permission to help 
these organizations carry on and expand 
their activities; it will help speed up their 
activities by avoiding and averting unnec- 
essary delays; it will facilitate the move- 
ment of people out of occupied countries. 
In fact, the Board will do all in its power 
to make it clear to Nazi-Germany that 
this country objects vehemently to its 
treatment of Jews and other minorities. 


But that is not all of the story. The 
War Refugee Board is extremely inter- 
ested in the European underground move- 
ment—through which it is hoped to 
obtain certain concrete help. In some in- 
stances the work of the Board, in the 
opinion of Mr. Pehle, may even “consist 
of accelerating the underground move- 
ment”—but that is a chapter which Mr. 
Pehle is not eager to discuss. Suffice it 
to say, that no stone will be left unturned 
in the attempt to establish contact with 
the underground, or to use the facilities 
of existing organizations having such con- 
tact, in the hope of getting refugees out 
of enemy occupied territory. 

It is the aim of the Board to work with 
all operating agencies so as to be helpful 
and effective on a wide scale. For this 
purpose it has solicited the cooperation 
and suggestions of some 90 different pri- 
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vate agencies in the United States as to 
the measures they believe the Board can 
take to rescue or bring relief to victims 
of enemy persecution. Any measures of 
assistance these agencies.can offer will 
be seriously considered. 


III 


The War Refugee Board has been in 
existence more than half a year—really 
not a very long period of time to question 
its accomplishments or to be critical of 
its results to date. But these are unusual 
times of war when innocent men, women, 
and children of the Jewish faith have 
been singled out solely because of their 
religious antecedents and have been sorely 
afflicted and barbarously mistreated for 
no other reason than that they are Jews; 
these are unusual times because civilized 
mankind is faced with the most unusual 
enemies who have no regard for any in- 
dividual, and for that matter for any 
nation but their own; these are unusual 
times also when every day counts, when 
each day is equivalent to a year in the 
harried and haunted existence of those 
who are daily.exposed to the brutalities 
of crazed tyrants. ° 

When we think of our grievous and 
irreplaceable losses—estimated as high as 
five million souls, or about one-third of 
the Jewish population of the entire world 
—it should be readily understood why we 
grow so impatient. Our casualty list is 
greater than that of any people in the 
present war, and the end is not in sight. 

The results to date are—to be frank 
about it—disappointing. The War Refugee 
Board has opened the way for a trickle 
of refugees to come out via Turkey. The 
size of this trickle is not known, but it 
concerns hundreds and is estimated at 
best to have accounted for some 5000 
refugees, mostly children. But a trickle is 
not enough. They should be coming out 
of Nazi-Europe in a stream of tens of 
thousands. Thanks to American Ambas- 
sador Lawrence Steinhardt, Turkey has 
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adopted a more liberal attitude in grant- 
ing the right of transit via her territory 
to Palestine. Through the facilities of the 
good offices of Ambassador Steinhardt 
some 40,000 Jews from Transdnistria, 
whose lives were in imminent danger 
from the retreating Nazi and Romanian 
armies, were evacuated to Romania 
proper where for the time being they 
were not threatened with annihilation, 
although their position remained precari- 
ous and unenviable. 


The route of rescue via Turkey is the 
Board’s most successful accomplishment 
to date. For a period of approximately 
two months, Ira A. Hirschmann repre- 
sented the Board in Turkey where, to- 
gether with Mr. Steinhardt, he was in- 
strumental in securing certain concessions 
from the Turkish Government. Similar 
concessions were also obtained from other 
neutral countries through the Board’s 
representatives: Robert Dexter in Portu- 
gal, Boswell McLelland in Switzerland, 
and Ivor Olsen in Sweden. Many refugees 
are believed to have found asylum in 
these countries. There is only one notable 
exception—Spain. According to Repre- 
sentative Emanuel Celler of New York, 
“absolutely no cooperation has been ac- 
corded Mr. Pehle and the War Refugee 
Board by our Ambassador to Spain, Carl- 
ton Hayes” (Appendix, Congressional 
Record, June 21, 1944, page A3483). Un- 
doubtedly had Mr. Hayes been willing to 
cooperate to the extent that Mr. Stein- 
hardt did additional thousands could have 
been saved through Spain. Moreover, 
Ambassador Hayes has thwarted all ef- 
forts of the War Refugee Board to have 
a representative of the Board stationed 
in Spain. The action of Mr. Hayes is, at 
this time, as cruel and censurable as that 
of Mr. Steinhardt is humane and com- 
mendable. 


These, briefly, are the accomplishments 
of the War Refugee Board since its incep- 
tion early in 1944. A few hundred here, 
a few hundred there—all told perhaps 
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5000, perhaps 10,000 at best. And this, 
mind you, in the fifth year of the war. 
Lest it be misunderstood, we hasten to 
add that this is not intended by way of 
criticism of the War Refugee Board. This 
writer is convinced of the sincerity and 
earnest desire on the part of the Board’s 
members and its Executive Director Mr. 
Pehle. To the credit of its very able Di- 
rector, John W. Pehle, it can be stated 
unequivocally that he has made many 
efforts to increase the outflow of refugees 
from occupied Europe, but the possibili- 
ties are extremely limited since no direct 
contact with the enemy can be under- 
taken. But this much can be said: if at 
least we had the full cooperation of our 
own officials, if the Board had representa- 
tives in all neutral countries, and if 
greater pressure were exerted upon Euro- 
pean neutrals to relax more liberally their 
existing immigration or transit laws, the 
record of the Board’s accomplishments 
would today be a more glorious page in 
the history of this country’s many efforts 
in behalf of the downtrodden and the 
persecuted. 

Despite its meager results, the War 
Refugee Board has shown that it is the 
proper instrumentality to undertake and 
conduct rescue work, provided it has the 
fullest cooperation, as well as the possi- 
bilities and opportunities to carry out 
its work to a successful conclusion. The 
Board faces great difficulties and prob- 
lems, it has much to do and very little 
time in which to do it. But the most 
insuperable obstacle of all is the grim 
fact of a world disorganized by war. 


IV 


It may be asked: What is to be done 
with those who succeed in escaping Nazi- 
Europe? The War Refugee Board is 
merely interested in finding a temporary 
haven for such people. Its scope and au- 
thority ends there. It will not undertake 
the permanent relief, maintenance, reset- 
tlement, rehabilitation, or other perma- 
nent solution involving refugees. Camps 
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are to be established, as near to Europe 
as possible, which will serve as temporary 
homes for those people until they are able 
to return to their former homes following 
liberation of their country, or until they 
are able to secure admittance to some 
country willing to take them. In fact, one 
such camp is in existence near Casa- 
blanca, in North Africa, and others have 
been established in the Mediterranean 
area and the Near East. Palestine was to 
be considered only insofar as it would 
fit into the scope of a temporary haven, 
no special effort would be made to route 
the homeless to their ancient homeland. 
The indications are that refugees will con- 
tinue to be admitted into Palestine within 
the limit of 20,000 permits still available 
under the British White Paper. But how 
about later, following the exhaustion of 
these permits? 


, The original plan to establish camps 
near Europe may have been intended as 
a safety valve for those unsuccessful in 
gaining admittance to Palestine. Whether 
this plan proved to be unworkable or 
unsound for political or other reasons, 
we have no way of knowing. At any rate, 
the emphasis of late has shifted to the 
establishment of free ports in the United 
States. It was a happy thought which is 
officially credited to the New York Post 
columnist Samuel Grafton. He defines 
free ports as “reservations, fenced and 
guarded, which any person could enter 
without formality, no matter how home- 
less or stateless he might be.” To be sure, 
admittance to a free port would not con- 
stitute legal entry into the country, nor 
would it be interpreted later as the estab- 
lishment of legal residence in the United 
States. It is nothing more than a legal 
fiction which in time of peace is applied 
to certain foreign merchandise entering a 
designated free port, such merchandise 
being freed from paying customs duties 
and granted the privilege of bonded stor- 
age, and to be trans-shipped elsewhere 
later. 
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A legal analogy is, thus, being proposed 
whereby refugees would be admitted to 
this country without coming into conflict 
with existing immigration regulations or 
established immigration policy. The theory 
is advanced that United States adoption 
of the free port system would intensify 
the activities of the War Refugee Board 
itself, it would encourage neutral coun- 
tries to cooperate more closely with the 
Board in furthering its rescue plans, and 
it would similarly encourage other Allied 
countries to follow the example of the 
United States by establishing free ports 
for refugees. 


It seems that the idea of free ports has 
found favor in official Washington, in- 
cluding the President, the members of 
the War Refugee Board, and Mr. Pehle, 
House Democratic majority leader John 
W. McCormack and Republican minority 
leader Joseph W. Martin; as well as many 
influential members of both houses of 
Congress, justices of the Supreme Court, 
Cabinet members, officials of various Gov- 
ernment agencies, and the press generally. 
A memorandum has been presented to 
President Roosevelt by Attorney General 
Francis Biddle purporting to show that 
Congressional legislative action is not 
necessary, though desirable, but that the 
President has sufficient authority to estab- 
lish free ports by executive order. Never- 
theless, resolutions were introduced early 
last June by Senator Guy M. Gillette and 
Representative Samuel Dickstein, in the 
respective houses of Congress, “to pro- 
vide for the temporary admission of 
political or religious refugees into areas 
within the United States to be known as 
free ports for refugees.” 


Opposition to the establishment of free 
ports is almost non-existent, with the 
exception of the super-nationalistic and 
isolationist elements, exemplified by 
Westbrook Pegler, Senator Rufus C. Hol- 
man of Oregon, and Senator Robert R. 
Reynolds of North Carolina. Writes Col- 
umnist Pegler on June 15 last as follows: 
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This nation has immigration laws adopted for 
the purpose of excluding undesirable persons. 
These laws have been administered insincerely 
in recent years and evaded often. . . . Past 
performances in many fields instinctively sug- 
gest that the promise—that these refugees will 
be repatriated after the war and meanwhile 
restricted—will not be kept. Past performances 
suggest also that once a principle has been 
conceded by the importation of 1,000 European 
aliens with no pretense that they are eligible 
or suitable for permanent residence here, the 
number that will be brought in later will be 
limited by shipping facilities, individual pull 
exerted through personal friends and organiza- 
tions within the United States, and public 
tolerance. 

The latter will be a weak and leaky barrier 
against the immigration of Communists and 
others who won’t like our way of living and 
doing and will do their damndest to make us 
live and do their way; and against continental 
crooks, who would be no asset to any nation... 

Of course, this is all based on an assumption 
that there will be not 1,000, but many thou- 
sands, and that, once they are here, that will 
be the last the country will hear of their return 
to Europe after the war. 


V 


Pegler’s inhospitable and inhuman way 
of looking at the problem should however, 
not deter us from analyzing the free port 
idea in its true light. Samuel Grafton, 
the originator of the idea, speaks of his 
own idea in the following manner: “As 
one looks it over, it seems, also, to be a 
fairly repulsive solution. But that is all 
the refugees ask for—a repulsive solution. 
Can we give them less?” 


The original plan of a temporary haven 
for refugees developed to a point where, 
in the final analysis, the harassed victims 
will find themselves in internment camps. 
The better solution, of course, would be 
for the United States to admit refugees 
within its unfilled immigration quotas. 
The most appropriate and most logical 
solution would be for the United States 
to exert its influence to the end that 
Jewish refugees could enter Palestine, 
notwithstanding the British White Pa- 
per. Under the circumstances, however, 
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neither of the latter two solutions seems 
destined for acceptance in the near future. 


In discussing the objections to free 
ports, the New York Times reasoned edi- 
torially that a refugee “comfortably 
housed and fed and treated with consid- 
eration” in an internment camp in Ellis 
Island, “would be in heaven compared 
with the same person in Germany or 
Romania.” No one doubts that. But let us 
not lose sight of other factors involved 
here. That same refugee still remains 
homeless, if not stateless; he is an unde- 
sirable alien as far as this country is 
concerned; he has no freedom of move- 
ment and. no opportunity to contribute 
either brawn or brain to the defeat of 
his former oppressors. In fact, he is des- 
tined ‘to lead a life based on charity for 
the duration of the war and for a good 
many months thereafter. 


The stigma of being “undesirable” 
would weigh heavily upon the mental 
makeup of these people. But that is a 
matter for psychologists and psychiatrists. 
If we raise the question at all, it is merely 
to call attention to the way we are creat- 
ing problems of the future. Instead of 
routing refugees to places where event- 
ually a permanent solution can be hoped 
for, we are building up a backlog of 
homeless undesirables. One is reminded 
of the inscription on the gates leading to 
Dante’s Inferno: “Those who enter here, 
must abandon all hope.” The sad paradox 
of the situation is that after these refugees 
were most fortunate to have been rescued 
from the hell of Europe they are most 
unfortunate in that they have nowhere 
to go. 

Dorothy Thompson is another who, 
while favoring the establishment of free 
ports, nevertheless reasons that “if these 
temporary havens for what are, in fact, 
enforced migrations, are simply intern- 
ment camps, we will not be on our way 
toward any solution of the problem.” On 
another occasion Grafton, in his inimit- 
able way, says: “The refugees, Jewish 
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and other, ask only for a few fenced-in 
acres of the poorest land in America. 
They don’t want to keep it. They just 
want to sit on it until they can go home 
again. They are letting us off more easily 
than does conscience itself, for they don’t 
even ask that we do our best for them. 
They plead for our worst.” 

Be that as it may, one cannot be op- 
posed to the establishment of camps or 
free ports as an emergency solution and 
as a temporary gain. Despite the fact that 
as a solution the idea is “repulsive,” free 
ports should be established and as many 
human beings rescued as is possible. Per- 
haps it will help to end the present im- 
passe, and instead of talking in terms of 
rescuing individuals or at best hundreds, 
we shall be talking of tens of thousands 
and hundreds of thousands. The War 
Refugee Board is giving the matter earn- 
est consideration, but if the idea is to 
have any practical value it must be en- 
acted immediately. It is sorrowful enough 
that we have to plead for fenced and re- 
served areas for these unhappy fellow- 
humans—as if they really were goods or 
animals—but let us, at least give them 
that much until the war is over. To quote 
the New Republic: “If we refuse as a 
nation to do any more than this, then 
in the name of human decency, let us 
do no less.” 


VI 


This brings us back to the War Refugee 
Board. The Board is the logical agency 
to put the free port idea into effect. If 
this be the way to make the horror less 
horrible for many innocent victims, then 
free ports it shall be. In the short period 
of its existence the War Refugee Board 
has shown that it is working sincerely. 
We are certain that the Board will be 
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just as sincere and as earnest in carrying 
out the free port plan. The first camp 
offering temporary shelter in the United 
States to 1000 European refugees has 
recently been established at Fort Ontario, 
N. Y. by President Roosevelt, who placed 
the War Refugee Board in complete 
charge of this project. In view of the 
dimensions of the problem, it is hoped 
that this will be the forerunner of several 
free ports to accommodate additional 
thousands. With the establishment of such 
ports in this country, the War Refugee 
Board would be in a position to approach 
others of the United Nations to establish 
similar temporary havens, thereby dis- 
tributing the burden of this weighty prob- 
lem throughout the world. 


It is gratifying to know that the Presi- 
dent has adopted the idea of free ports. 
When the idea was first suggested, the 
President indicated at one of his press 
conferences that he believed it to be 
wasteful and unnecessary to bring refu- 
gees across the ocean from Europe, only 
to return them later. Evidently, he later 
came around to seeing it as Mr. Grafton 
did, namely, that while the “free port 
idea is not beautiful,” it will however save 
lives. This, then is the criterion which 
should guide us in reaching our decision. 

The proudest tradition any country can 
boast is that it is a haven for the op- 
pressed and the persecuted. Our country 
has, throughout its existence, been en- 
riched by the persecuted of other lands. 
Throughout its history the United States 
has enjoyed a top place among the world’s 
foremost asylums. Today, no less than 
yesterday, the United States should rec- 
ognize the moral responsibility which 
every nation, in a position to help, bears 
toward the oppressed and the persecuted 
of war-torn Europe. 








SUMMER COTTAGE 


By CARL GRABO 


Leak in the roof, and porch in need of paint, 

A broken step, and gutters choked with leaves; 
The Winter takes its toll, with heavy gales, 

And drifts that melt, rotting unpainted wood. 
Screens, too, have rusted, though we left them dry; 
The leak did that. Old Tim will need his son 

To climb the ladder, if Young Tim is here, 

And not in service somewhere overseas. 


That last swim and the trunks spread out to dry 
On the bare floor, and those scant suits the girls 
Wear nowadays—no use for them this year. 

Pack them away in drawers until the time 

The porches know the laughter of the young, 
As last year and the many years before. 
Laughter will be heard again, I think, 

And out-board motors stuttering in the bay. 


Meanwhile the elderly and old will sit 
And listen to the broacasts, bulletins 
From all the dread far places of the earth. 

At the store Sarah will take the phone call— 
Three short rings—that will be central calling. 
Write out the message. Then the boy will come 
Beside the silent hemlocks in the dusk, 
And cease his whistling to cry “Telegram!” 
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By GEORGE F. ROHRLICH 


oO ANYONE following the trend of 
thought and politics in this war and 
comparing it with the last the toning 
down of promises and expectations must 
be obvious. The contrast is startling. To 
some degree it is even true that the 
further the war has progressed and has 
turned in our favor the more it is being 
interpreted as just a struggle to save our 
necks and insure roughly the status quo, 
only with a stronger backing. The days 
of our worst plight found us heatedly 
discussing “Union Now” of the demo- 
cratic world or with Britain. On the eve 
of France’s fall the British government 
mustered enough boldness and construc- 
tive imagination to offer her a union of 
the Two Empires. The collapse outran 
its consummation but the gesture remains 
indicative of a daring, unconventional 
preparedness for the new born out of a 
situation which was then considered 
desperate. Little is heard now, and less 
thought, of equally ambitious goals, new 
solutions, generous methods. 


Today statesmen are rather careful not 
to treat this war as a prelude to perpetual 
peace. Naturally the ill-fated slogan 
“Peace in our time” has become odious 
and obsolete as a connotation of appease- 
ment and has been swept away by a de- 
termined will to wage and win this war. 
But beyond this immediate determination 
it has merely given way to the not so 
much more far-sighted concern about a 
warless world “for us and our children.” 


Yet this cautious restraint is echoed by 
a growing number of independent writers 
who accept it approvingly or grudgingly, 
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depending on their temper and convic- 
tions, but at any rate accept it and its 
forseeable consequences as the only prac- 
ticable course under the circumstances. 
As they entertain no high hopes for man- 
kind’s near future these writers refer to 
themselves rightly as “Pessimists,” “short- 
term” pessimists to be sure. For, though 
convinced that real peace may eventually 
be won, they believe this war will not 
end all wars and we should not, in fact 
cannot, expect it to do so. 

What are we to think of this trend in 
politics and thought? Shall we hail it as 
realistic or deplore it as defeatist? Ob- 
viously the answer must depend on the 
strength of the Pessimists’ case. The fol- 
lowing notes have been prompted by a 
number of statements, books, and articles 
on war and peace by’ some prominent 
statesmen and writers of our day. But 
while discussing the road to lasting peace 
they center around a broader, indeed a 
fundamental problem of which this crucial 
question is but one aspect, namely the 
problem of the perfectibility of man’s 
social lot. 


I. The Pessimists and Their Case 


Let it be understood that our Pessimists 
are not believers in war as an essential 
and eternal feature of the human social 
fabric. They are men who not only desire 
a peaceful world but regard it as a real 
and attainable social goal—in the long 
run. Two so different authors as Mr. Ar- 
thur Koestler and Professor Mortimer 
Adler come, by virtue of their strikingly 
similar conclusions, under this defini- 
tion. Both consider themselves long-run 







































































44 
optimists, as they envisage a true per- 
petual peace—after not more than “one 
or two” other world wars or perhaps 250 
to 500 years hence. Both make a special 
point of emphasizing and defending the 


need for “short-term pessimism”; short 
term? 


If one is convinced of the desirability 
and, on principle, attainability of peace 
for and by men as they are but, on the 
other hand, discounts its consummation in 
our time, it can be only because he doubts 
the efficacy of the rational part of man’s 
nature or its power of asserting itself 
successfully as a social force. Otherwise, 
how should we fail to achieve the goal 
capable of realization? 


And so it is with these two writers. As 
for the “horizontal” (universal, unifying) 
forces of the past, Mr. Koestler asserts 
that they have failed all along the line. 
Cosmopolitan Socialism in particular has 
been perverted in its realization in one 
part of the world, while elsewhere it has 
turned out (for Mr. Koestler) to be a 
hopeless fight by “a vanguard cut off from 
its sources of supply.” (Thus it comes 
close to looking like callow pursuit of a 
will-o’-the-wisp.) Therefore a new “hori- 
zontal” ferment is needed. When it will 
arise it will bring to an end “the age of 
scientific formulations . . . , of utility 
values, of the ascendancy of reason over 
spirit,” a period which to Mr. Koestler 
appears as the “period of human ado- 
lescence.” To quote the hero of his novel, 
Arrival and Departure, as he sums up his 
visionary insight succeeding and super- 
seding a process of analytical examina- 
tion of his self, “a new god is about to 
be born.” In more sober terms of non- 
fiction some social scientists, among them 
Professors Sorokin and Carr, have formu- 
lated very similar thoughts. Ours is an 
atomized world, they hold, a world that 
has lost not only unity of organization 
but unity of the spirit. Not until we find 
a new and universal “set of fundamental 
norms and values,” a “new absolute,” 
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will we be able to overcome our present 
plight. 

Now Professor Adler finds the world 
not yet ready for peace because, in the 
last analysis, too few people really want 
it—that is want it at the price they would 
have to pay for it. It is not lack of techni- 
cal ability to engineer peace but rather 
the traditional indolence of our souls 
which is in the way. “If world peace de- 
pended only on essentially technical mat- 
ters, it could be brought to pass within 
our lifetime. That event is highly im- 
probable because of the obstacles to 
peace, all of which are moral and spiri- 
tual.” Outstanding among these obstacles 
he finds the narrowness of our political 
allegiances which makes us cling to the 
shibboleth of state sovereignty in relation 
to other states, our eagerness, individually 
and as a nation, to secure for ourselves 
more of the good things of life even at 
the expense of others, group antagonisms 
due to prejudice, and the inequality in the 
level of civilization. 

To surmount the last-named obstacle, 
and to change the wants of men and na- 
tions—thereby overcoming the obstacles 
of a moral nature—may be a task of 
many centuries, Professor Adler thinks. 
But then, did it not take 300 years to 
build some of the Gothic cathedrals? 


Until then, what? Well, the “old game 
of power politics must be played again,” 
says Professor Adler—and others like 
Messrs. Becker and Gelber heartily con- 
cur. “There are, of course, various ways 
in which this can be done. . .” From 
among them, he thinks, we ought to 
choose those likely, first, to postpone the 
next war for the longest interval (per- 
haps 50 years instead of 20) and, secondly, 
to provide the conditions most favorable 
to the pursuit of real, that is perpetual 
and universal, peace. 

Various questions occur to the critic: 
Why prolong the period of truce if war 
is bound to come; merely to forge even 
deadlier and more destructive ‘means of 
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warfare? Besides, what if the methods 
conducive to the longest truce—say power 
politics old style effectively renewed— 
should prove contrary to the second aim, 
real peace? Finally, does the analogy of 
the Gothic cathedrals hold true in the 
first place? Would they have been built 
in the long run, had their structures been 
exposed to periodical and increasingly 
devastating earthquakes in the several 
short runs? 


Mr. Koestler does not say clearly what 
he expects of the near future, but we may 
gather it from his calling it the “inter- 
regnum desert.” Its aims as well as its 
ways are not, apparently, his concern. 
But in order that a seed for the more 
remote future may survive, an “active 
fraternity of (short-term) pessimists” 
will have to create “oases” waiting there 
for the “new movement” to “arise .. . 
from the ranks of the poor, from those 
who have suffered most” and meanwhile 
keeping their faith. 


One may be intrigued by this apocalyp- 
tic creed as well as consoled and yet un- 
able to suppress the obvious question: 
How is this going to happen? This ques- 
tion of means our Pessimists fail convinc- 
ingly to answer. One can see why, 
accepting their own premises, they are 
pessimists in the short run as they under- 
stand it, that is for decades or centuries 
ahead. But then the foundation for their 
long-run optimism becomes questionable. 
Is it not based perhaps on a self-decep- 
tion? Do not these authors, in thinking 
of times safely far off, permit their own 
wishes to have their way while leaving 
to future generations the real task of find- 
ing more effective means for their real- 
ization? Indeed, their long-term trust 
looks like a secular version of the faith 
in a perfect after-life. But to justify one’s 
trust takes more than faith.To bear out our 
long-range hopes, don’t we ourselves have 
to lay the foundations for their realization? 


Of course, there may be real merit in 
toning down our expectations. It is a com- 






























45 
monplace that the less one expects the 
less he will be disappointed. Says Pro- 
fessor Becker: “The price paid for hav- 
ing been led to expect too much on too 
easy terms was the disillusionment of the 
‘lost generation’ after 1919.” And he con- 
tinues warningly: “It is highly desirable 
that we should not again pay that price 
for hopes set too high.” And did not 
David Hume give us the right hint when 
he wrote: “For nothing is more certain 
than that despair has almost the same 
effect upon us as enjoyment, and that 
we are no sooner acquainted with the 
impossibility of satisfying any desire, than 
the desire itself vanishes. When we see 
that we have arrived at the utmost extent 
of human reason, we sit down contented.” 

Should we admit, then, that more wars 
are inevitable and real peace is an im- 
possibility for decades and perhaps cen- 
turies to come? If this is unavoidable, 
would it not be both uncandid and un- 
wise for us to join Mr. Straight in his 
fervent plea to “make this the last war?” 
What good could it do? 


The point is: Has he who renders this 
gloomy verdict really “arrived at the ut- 
most extent of human reason?” Did not 
our Pessimists agree, on the contrary, 
that if it were for human reason alone, 
we could build the better, war-less world 
tomorrow? Yes indeed, Professor Adler 
would answer, but this is not sufficient. 
“The intellectual solution . . . remains a 
purely theoretical achievement until men 
are willing to put it into practice. The 
crux of the matter, therefore, lies in 
moral education—in the redirection of 
human desires. How shall those who now 
seem to profit by injustice be brought 
to feel, as well as to see, that their gain 
is spurious, their loss real?” 


Comes the critic again asking questions. 
First question: Are there not some strata 
in present-day societies, even though pos- 
sibly small but powerful minorities, that 
do not only seem to profit by injustice 
but do profit and whose gain is not spur- 
























































46 
ious but real, as real as their loss—yet 
perhaps more regular, immediate, some- 
times even bigger? Next question: Is 
moral and intellectual education the only 
means and sufficient in itself to redirect 
men’s desires toward new and different 
ends, considering that these ends are by 
no means purely moral and intellectual 
but political? Exactly what are the ends 
toward which Professor Adler would re- 
direct men’s wishes as a necessary pre- 
requisite of peace? Admittedly they lie to 
a very great extent in the political sphere. 
“So far as economic matters are con- 
cerned,” he writes, “the motivation which 
must prevail can be simply expressed. 
Individuals in each nation must ask, 
how do we want world affairs arranged 
so that we can live better, more human, 
lives, even though we live no better than 
men do elsewhere. To the wrong question, 
how can we be better off at the expense 
of others, any answer will oppose world 
peace.” Now, politically and economically 
speaking, the condition stipulated by Pro- 
fessor Adler is by and large that of social- 
ism, even if he does not say so. At any 
rate he postulates a state of world affairs, 
whatever its name, which is considerably 
different from the present one. Does it 
not appear then that to dwell upon only 
moral and intellectual education as the 
means for realizing it is to neglect the 
major scene and means of maneuvering, 
namely the political arena with its several 
opposing forces? Social and _ political 
questions certainly have their moral 
aspect. But they cannot be resolved en- 
tirely into moral questions and are not, 
therefore, altogether in the domain of 
education. In a treatment of the ways to 
a lasting peace it would seem eminently 
important that this should be made clear.* 
* Professor Adler does recognize the fact that 
far-reaching educational reforms depend on po- 
litical changes and envisages these to come by 
non-violent as well as by revolutionary means. 
But he mentions these changes in passing and 
does not try to assess their importance for the 


pace, scope, and direction of all other, including 
moral and educational, efforts and their results. 
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Mr. Koestler, who has spent a good 
part of his life as an active member of a 
political movement, knows only too well 
the importance of the political factor in 
the general process of change. This is 
why he stresses the new movement which 
is to lead men to a more perfect society. 
He is keenly aware that in the past po- 
litical movements have served themselves 
as an ideal to inspire their followers into 
action. Giving a particular political twist 
to Professor Adler’s “education” Mr. 
Koestler evidently agrees with him that 
people must be “brought to feel.” Thus 
he expects the new “horizontal” (uni- 
versal) movement to be filled with a new 
inspiration of its own: the “new god.” 
Presumably it stands for the new ethical 
values by which the coming age will 
overcome the present one. For the Mod- 
ern Age is said to be bankrupt not only 
in its “horizontal” organizations, the In- 
ternationals, the Church, Freemasonry, 
but in its very values. Meanwhile his 
advice is to wait and preserve man’s cul- 
tural heritage. 

Adler’s treatment of our short-term 
tasks is one-sided, Koestler’s is less than 
fragmentary. In view of his awareness of 
the prime importance of politics this 
shortcoming is amazing. But even more 
perplexing is the way in which he dis- 
counts all too lightly the very best of 
this cultural heritage of ours for which 
he professes concern: rationalist—utili- 
tarian Humanism, the truly precious seed 
for mankind’s future! It is one of what 
may be called the “old gods.” There are 
others, and many believe in them as pil- 
lars of a real peace to come. Let us take 
stock. 


II. Retrospect and Prospect: 
The Old Gods 


Organized Religion. Will a return to 
(organized) religion provide us with an 
“absolute” for peace? A growing number 
of people, mostly clergymen, seems to 
think so. 


One may predict safely that the Church 
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will regain scores of followers of the secu- 
lar, pseudo-religious, totalitarian substi- 
tute-faiths sufficiently discredited by their 
own failure. The forebodings of these re- 
conversions can be seen in the recent re- 
ligious revival in Nazi Germany. The 
back-to-church movement seems to grow 
there as suffering, disappointment, and 
doubts in the infallibility of the leaders 
are on the increase. Mussolini, upon his 
overthrow (before he was freed and 
drafted by the Nazis), was reported ex- 
clusively absorbed in confession and con- 
sultation with a priest, etc. Precedents 
could be multiplied. It is not a novel 
phenomenon. 


Even more familiar is the experience 
that man faced with death or supreme 
danger turns to prayer. A story was re- 
ported, some time ago, about an Austral- 
ian battalion in the Near East. Church 
parade was called. Those not wishing to 
attend were ordered to fall out. Half the 
unit moved. But while they were moving, 
the former order was rescinded and re- 
placed by this one: Any man who can 
truthfully say he didn’t once pray while 
at Tobruk may break off. Not a man 
moved. 


Yet, this story has a twofold moral. 
If one may generalize from it, it shows, 
first, that almost every man at certain 
times of his life is apt to put his trust 
in God. Secondly, it shows that beyond 
that many men, in our day probably a 
majority, are not willing to link their 
daily life to (institutionalized) religion. 


This is no matter for surprise. The his- 
toric trend in human civilization has been 
toward the substitution of secular for re- 
ligious authorities and of the restraints 
of reason and utility for doctrinal and 
prescriptive ones. Incomplete as this proc- 
ess has been with tradition serving as an 
effective stabilizer, it has never reversed 
itself save for temporary setbacks. 
Science, aiming at utilitarian goals, has 
carved out from the body of religious 
dogma and subjected to its own authority 
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a growing number of matters and pur- 
suits. The two realms are ever shifting. 
Science is gaining new ground and open- 
ing up new horizons to man’s conscious 
planning and directing of his life. Need- 
less to say, mankind, while freeing itself 
from taboos, is not freeing itself from 
necessary discipline. It is learning to ex- 
ercise self-discipline. 

There are realms, however, in which 
science does not provide us with an an- 
swer to our questions. At least it does 
not today, and it is idle to speculate 
whether it ever will. Neither reason nor 
utility challenge the right of belief in 
these realms. The awe-inspiring riddle of 
life comes thereunder. But present-day 
institutionalized religion has not been 
able or willing, with minor exceptions, 
to enforce its most fundamental ethical 
imperative: Thou shalt not kill. It has 
given man a vision but has failed to make 
of it the “absolute” in his actions which 
would ban war. In a realm, then, in which 
religious faith may yet hold the answer 
to man’s quest institutionalized religion 
has, by and large, failed to give it. In 
those other realms in which it has for 
a long time effectively regulated men’s 
lives it has been losing ground steadily. 
It is not apparent how a “return to re- 
ligion” in the traditional sense, even to 
the extent that it might take place, would 
offer the common ground for the recon- 
struction of men’s social life. 


Natural and International Law. Not a 
few, believers and unbelievers, trust in 
the rebirth of Natural Law and, based 
on it, International Law as an “absolute” 
for peace. Rightly so? 

The strongest foundation of Natural 
Law vanished with the break-up of the 
medieval Christian polity and the rise 
of territorial particularism. Natural ‘Law 
lost both its “natural” character, that is 
its universal, immutable attributes, and 
its force as law. Attempts at resurrecting 
it on the basis of reason and experience 
have failed to achieve lasting success. 
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The trouble is, there is no Natural Law 
except by common consent as to its con- 
tent—which presupposes the very unity 
it is expected to establish. 

Now if International Law cannot be 
based on (universal and immutable) Na- 
tural Law, its source must be found in 
international custom and treaties. For the 
past 200 years this has been the prevail- 
ing theory generally accepted in inter- 
national practice. Treaties are its minor 
source and are limited in their validity 
by their own explicit and implied terms. 
And so long as custom is recognized as 
a source—the major source—of general 
International Law, changes in the prac- 
tice of states, if effective and continued, 
must be recognized as changing the law. 
In the majority of cases then when new 
state practice violates existing law, its 
indictment is meaningless, at least within 
the accepted terms of reference. Hence 
it is futile to complain about the recurrent 
violations of International Law resulting 
from changing conditions, for instance of 
warfare, as long as custom and treaty are 
recognized as independent and ultimate 
sources of this law. Today its one really 
constant feature lies in its change. 

It is an unenviable task to reassert this 
positive view * which for obvious reasons 
must be unpopular today. Men are grop- 
ing for a way out from present lawless- 
ness in international relations. But the 
very blows to many of our traditional 
International Law concepts by powers 
commandeering their own as well as 
other nations they have subjugated to 
the doing of evil are rather drastically 
demonstrating the truth of the view here 
taken. Both witness and proof are of a 
sort one would gladly dispense with but, 
unfortunately, cannot afford to ignore. 

Only when International Law, meaning 
traditionally inter-state law, shall be re- 


* Positivism, over as against Jusnaturalism, 
views all laws as the creation of the law-making 
authority. While not rejecting pre- and supra- 
legal standards above it, Positivism denies that 
these are to be classed as law. 
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placed by a supra-state or supra-national 
law receiving its validity ultimately from 
a world constitution and not from sov- 
ereign state action — only then it will 
share the character of law proper. Then 
it will have become world constitutional 
law. Not until then may we reasonably 
expect International Law to be an effec- 
tive guarantee of world peace. Its triumph 
is possible only by its eclipse in the tra- 
ditional form. 


Rationalist-Utilitarian Humanism. Thus 
we find ourselves left without an “abso- 
lute.” Yet there are those who do not 
expect salvation to come from an “abso- 
lute.” Their hope rests in human intel- 
lect, man’s most potent ally during the 
past centuries of advance toward greater 
freedom and a better life for all; it lies 
in the rationalist-utilitarian humanist 
tradition. 

Bentham, dedicated to the task of popu- 
lar reform, indignantly refused to have 
mankind’s prerogatives supported “upon 
the sandy foundation of a fiction.” “The 
season of fiction is now over... ,” he 
wrote, “to attempt to introduce any new 
one, would be now a crime.” And in the 
same vein Mill, his disciple and follower, 
arguing the case of Humanism, sur- 
rendered the advantage that could be 
derived for his argument from the “idea 
of abstract right, as a thing independent 
of utility,” and instead relied on “utility 
... in the largest sense, grounded on the 
permanent interests of a man as a pro- 
gressive being” as the “ultimate appeal 
on all ethical questions.” This lever of 
utility was to be the regulator in all social 
action, while “educated intellect, enlight- 
ening the selfish feelings” was to be the 
driving force. In this way rather than by 
means of an elusive “absolute” mankind 
was to secure the treasured goods of lib- 
erty and happiness which had proved to 
be, unfortunately, neither natural and in- 
nate nor inalienable to man, but the re- 
sult and prize of his progressive social 
development. 
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Then came the great challenge. It con- 
sisted in the unearthing of hidden deter- 
minants of man’s rational conduct both 
in his personal and in the social spheres. 
This struck a blow to the unlimited trust 
in man’s intellect. Marx and Freud 
brought to light the existentially-condi- 
tioned or situationally-bound character 
(using Karl Mannheim’s terms) of our 
rational mental process and its results. 
In the famous preface to the Critique of 
Political Economy Marx formulated his 
attack concisely in these words: “It is 
not the consciousness of men that deter- 
mines their existence, but, on the con- 
trary, it is their social existence that de- 
termines their consciousness.” In Freud’s 
writings the view of man as “a creature 
of weak intelligence who is governed by 
instinctual wishes” occupies a prominent 
place, and a good part of man’s ideas is 
revealed as “rationalizations,” that is 
fabrications of our subconscious designed 
to make emotional desires acceptable 
under a rational disguise. Put the two 
leitmotifs together and they suggest this 
conclusion: Men act purposefully, and in 
this sense rationally. But reason is not 
the prime motor of their actions, and pro- 
fessed reasons are apt to be false. 


Hence today’s popular defeatist reac- 
tion in discounting human reason, its 
power, and its possibilities for human 
advancement. Is it the only possible 
moral? No; nor is it the one which the 
challengers themselves, from all we know 
of them, have had in the back of their 
mind. 


Far from compromising rationalist-utili- 
tarian Humanism, the great attack ac- 
tually invited its restatement on stronger 
ground. Our eyes have been opened in 
two ways. We have learned, first, that 
our thought process tends to follow other 
laws than merely those of logic. Secondly, 
the fact has been impressed upon us that 
thought in general and its particular di- 
rection is prompted by individual or so- 
cial existential problems arousing our 
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attention, or turning it toward a certain 
solution. These findings have added tre- 
mendous strength to our mental armory. 
Human intellect, aware now of its own 
pitfalls, has become more self-critical. 
The very fact that the attack could be 
launched by men who had first to dis- 
cover and overcome their own situation- 
boundness suggests the possibility of real 
emancipation, witness Marx, the lawyer’s 
son, and Engels, the industrialist’s heir. 
Even as we recognize the inborn inertness 
of our intellect and its dependence upon 
foreign elements, there is hope on one 
other count. For, if an awakened interest 
(in the selfish, not the abstract, sense) 
is both necessary and effective in arousing 
those not usually given to theorizing— 
today the vast majority of men—then mil- 
lions may respond before long. Will it 
take a great deal more suffering? The 
later stages of the War may give an an- 
swer to this question. 


III. The Pace of Human Progress 


According to a classic myth Prometheus 
stole the fire from the Olympian gods 
and brought it down to earth in order 
that men might have the means of becom- 
ing more god-like. Suppose men burned 
their hands in their first ventures with 
fire. Should they have extinguished it 
altogether or wailingly returned it to the 
gods for fear of burning themselves 
again? Or else, might not man, the Pro- 
methean, react rather differently? Might 
not his blisters spur him to build safer 
furnaces and tools by which to keep the 
fire within bounds and yet enjoy its 
mighty benefits? 

Coming of age, man began to proceed 
on his own authority. Freedom gives 
choices. So men have done wrong and 
evil things—wrong and evil because they 
have heaped unhappiness and destruction 
upon mankind. Also men have attempted 
to do the right things—right because they 
promised to bring happiness, peace and 
progress to all men. But in their pursuit of 
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some good things they lost sight of others 


equally important. Hence many an effort 
turned into a failure or a disappointment. 


Now failures and disappointments cer- 
tainly should make us stop and think, 
reconsider our aims and methods in the 
light of experience. Yet this wholesome 
process is not free from danger. For in 
repudiating one’s mistakes he may throw 
out the baby with the bath-water. To this 
danger Mr. Koestler seems to have fallen 
prey. Because in one admittedly very im- 
portant case (to which Koestler con- 
stantly reverts) rationalist Utilitarianism 
seems to have overreached itself, he is 
willing to abjure it altogether and yearns 
for a “new god.” But did not Mill wisely 
define utility “in the largest sense” and 
grounded on man’s “permanent interests 
as a progressive being?” Did he not care- 
fully set the limits within which men may 
act, so as to insure the respect for human 
life and freedom. These limits may have 
to be reconsidered, but to disrespect them 
was neither rationalist nor utilitarian. 
Need we take recourse to an ethic of 
“spirit” over and above that of rational 
utility in order to condemn disregard for 
human life, and vindicate man’s freedom 
from the boundless sway of rulers? And 
as to this war against barbarism, is there 
no juster way of saying why it has to be 
fought than that “perhaps .. . the right 
thing had always to be done for the wrong 
reasons?” In our days, when we should 
be and indeed are able, at last, to do 
things for their right reasons, are we to 
be “active” after the war in building oases? 


There appears to be no good cause for 
such all-out retreat from reason. Radicals 
are extravagant not only in their hopes 
but also in their reaction of despair. Like 
Rousseau they start out, tacitly at least, 
on the false premise, “man is born free, 
and yet everywhere he is in chains.” 
Finding that man’s chains are not all 
wanton impostures and that their whole- 
sale removal is neither possible nor pre- 
sumptive of freedom, they lean over back- 
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ward in their atonement—penance of a 
remorseful Prometheus. 

Yet we have progressed and will pro- 
gress. To put the “purely intellectual 
solution” of world-peace into practice 
education and action are needed. The en- 
lightened few are powerless until they 
have succeeded in translating their ab- 
stract idea into a political force and en- 
listing appreciable support. It is doubtful, 
however, if we need a “new god,” or that 
the “movement” must be a new one, or 
the way lead through “oases.” 


* * * 


If the main creeds were stripped of 
their dogmatic particularities, there would 
be left, as man’s religious instinct or be- 
lief, the bond of gratitude linking him to 
his Creator and the vision of human 
brotherhood. In this religious residue vir- 
tually all civilized mankind is united re- 
gardless of creed and inclusive of the ma- 
jority without any creed, the non-prati- 
quants, and even the atheists for whom 
the ultimate aims of all religion have lost 
none of their morally compelling force. 
(It is very interesting to compare the 
authentic statements in Sigmund Freud, 
The Future of an Illusion and Hans Vaih- 
inger, The Philosophy of “As If.”) In this 
powerful remnant of one of the old gods 
different outlooks on life are happily 
fused. For the observant it contains the 
word of God, for the Humanist the ra- 
tionalist-utilitarian conclusion from all 
human experience. 

The movement for a free egalitarian 
society is anything but new. Its broad 
aim, fundamentally, has remained the 
same. The lessons from its changing forms 
and methods tried in the past suggest that 
in the future it will be constitutionalist 
and peaceful but not pacifist. Constitu- 
tionalist, because it has learned to value 
anew legal guarantees and procedural 
safeguards. Not pacifist, because it has 
had to learn also that to renounce resist- 
ance even against anti-democratic assault 
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is to invite it. When what had long been 
a Utopian creed received a_ political- 
scientific formulation in the hands of 
Marx, it may have been opportune to 
emphasize this change by foregoing the 
earlier ethical appeal. At any rate Marx 
chose to do so. Similarly men’s common 
ground had to give way temporarily to 
two separate worlds with no bridges left 
between them. Democracy, ethics, philos- 
ophy, even science became class-deter- 
mined, that is: class-democracy (bour- 
geois and proletarian), class-ethics, etc. 
The time for these radical dichotomies 
has passed. The outrages of our time have 
shown that social science must not di- 
vorce itself from ethics; in a rationalist- 
utilitarian ethics the schism resolves 
itself. They have taught men that there 
are common attributes, and especially 
values (utilities) for all. While the civil 
freedoms and political rights, for example, 
mean different things to different mem- 
bers of a class-society, they do mean a 
great deal to all and are worth preserving 
in the interest of every single one. While 
our thought is conditioned by our class 
as well as by other existential factors, 
we have learned to detect and correct 
this dependence. An increasing number 
of men, especially intellectuals, has suc- 
ceeded in detaching itself from its class 
interest. (This is important for progress 
because personnel counts as much as a 
program. Every program can be rendered 
innocuous in its administration.) The war, 
its climax and anti-climax, will force 
more people to “think out” their interest. 


These then, the vision of human 
brotherhood, rationalist Utilitarianism, 
and the movement for social democracy 
are here to build upon. We need not wait 
until they “arise.” In a time when society 
is running a high pulse and men shaken 
in their routine lives are prepared for 
sacrifice, in such a time the obstacles to 
bold constructive thought are weaker 
than usual. Such a time is the near future. 
The terms of the peace settlement will 
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show whether it will be one for the “short 
run” or for longer. A peace in terms of 
the “national sovereignty of independent 
nations” would be an anachronism by 
the time it is written. (It may be planned 
but it is not written yet!) For it is not 
true, many emphatic assertions to the 
contrary notwithstanding, that political 
Nationalism is playing a major role in 
this War—at least not in the West. In- 
deed, nations have risen and will rise to 
resist oppressive conquerors. True also, 
this struggle of oppression and resistance 
has fanned old national (and other) 
hatreds and bred new ones. But it is an 
unwarranted inference from this defen- 
sive and thoroughly negative aspect to 
presume the revival of Nationalism’s con- 
structive power. Nothing but power poli- 
tics can revive the old nation-state system. 
As a dominant political group idea Na- 
tionalism is done for, except in the back- 
ward parts of the world. To be sure, 
national (just as other) group feelings 
will persist as obstacles to a more inclu- 
sive political group idea.* To overcome 
them might be least difficult in the anti- 
climax of the war when peace and human 
fellowship will be coveted more than 
ever. The ideal in which all nations are 
united beyond common defense is Hu- 
manism restated. To prepare for it ade- 
quate institutions a great effort is needed 
presently. What the near future will bring 
will depend on this effort. What the dis- 
tant future will bring will depend, in turn, 
on the strides we shall take in the near 
future. For the long run is but a succes- 
sion of short runs. To declare that a prob- 
lem with which our time is clearly faced 
is one for the long run to solve, is to give 
up in advance. Hence, to plan for any- 
thing but real world peace is to plan for 
war. It takes the “short run” for change; 
the “long run” is to test the change and 
give it stability. 

*In view of this prospect it would be unwise 
for the peace makers to deal lightly with na- 


tional claims—just as unwise as to base the 
peace settlement altogether thereon. 
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By TRUDE WEISS-ROSMARIN 


all, has been the Hebrew social ideal 

since Biblical times. The realization of 
this program to a large extent was facili- 
tated by the fact that Judaism early 
emancipated from the rule of sentiment 
what generally is designated as “charity.” 
To the Hebrew “charity,” in all its forms, 
is Tzedakah—justice. Service rendered to 
the needy is therefore not primarily an 
act of “love,” but compliance with justice, 
the eternal immutable principle on which 
ethics is predicated. 


As a result of this conviction the He- 
brews were the first nation on record to 
evolve a complete and humane system 
of social welfare which, moreover, stands 
up rather well in comparison with mod- 
ern philanthropy. Organized and govern- 
ment supervised social welfare is less 
than a hundred years old in the most 
advanced countries. Previously the poor 
were left to shift for themselves—as best 
they could, and to rely upon charity for 
the rest. The appalling conditions under 
which the “underprivileged” labored, and 
are still laboring in most countries, at- 
tests the wisdom of the Jewish legislators 
who enacted as law provisions for most 
social and economic handicaps more than 
three millennia ago. 


Pants FROM WANT with plenty for 


Judaism does not leave the provision 
for the needy to the mood of charitable 
love. The poor must be supported; this 
is the law. Consequently, in the words of 
Maimonides (12th century) “gifts to the 
poor are not donations but debts.” In the 
same spirit the famed Rabbi Meir of 
Rothenburg (13th century) asserted un- 
hesitatingly that “the poor have definite 
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claim upon the tithe-money, in accordance 
with a custom observed in the entire 
Diaspora.” 


This remarkably enlightened interpre- 
tation of philanthropy is the direct result 
of the teachings of the Prophets who in- 
variably blamed overreaching of the 
weak by the strong as the cause of pov- 
erty. Thus Amos, the “Social Prophet,” 
opens his tirade against Israel with the 
condemnation of the exploiters who “sell 
the righteous for silver and the needy for 
a pair of shoes; that pant after the dust 
of earth on the head of the poor.” Thanks 
to his keen social insight, Amos perceived 
that there is direct connection between 
“trampling on the poor” and building 
“houses of hewn stone,” and between the 
luxuries indulged in by “the kine of 
Bashan on the mountain of Samaria” and 
their crushing oppression of the poor. The 
same fiery indignation impelled Isaiah to 
reprove the exploiters: “It is ye that have 
ravaged the vineyard; the plunder of the 
poor is in your houses. What mean you 
by crushing my people and grinding the 
face of the poor? He railed against the 
rapacious exploiters that “join house to 
house, and add field to field, till there is 
no room and you are made to dwell alone 
in the midst of the land.” Not less scath- 
ing are the condemnations of the despoil- 
ers of the poor found in the prophecies of 
Micah: “They eat the flesh of my people 
and flay their skin off them, and break 
their bones; yea, they chop them in pieces, 
like meat in the pot and flesh within the 
cauldron.” In the same tenor, the Psalm- 
ist taunts the exploiters as men “who eat 
up My people as they eat bread.” 
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The legislation of the Pentateuch, al- ring every fifty years and providing for 
though primarily adapted to the needs of the return of all real estate holdings to 
an agricultural economy, is the chief in- the original owners or their heirs. This 
strument toward the achievement of the was an excellent means of preventing the 
Hebrew ideal of freedom from want. It accumulation of large land holdings and, 
decrees philanthropic contributions as a_ as its inevitable result, the impoverish- 
compulsory tax for all property owners, ment of the landless class. According to 
assigning to the poor, originally mostly Jewish conviction, the soil belongs to God 
orphans, widows, and strangers, clearly and all men alike; therefore, it must not 
defined claims on the property of those be monopolized by a few powerful indi- 
well provided with the necessaries of life. viduals. “The land shall not be sold in 
Under the terms of this legislation the perpetuity; for the land is Mine, since you 
poor shared in every harvest of the field, are only strangers and settlers with Me.” 
orchard, and vineyard. Their portion was Consequently, at the close of every 
not left to discretion, but was subject to Jubilee period, land sold or pledged by 
law. “The fallen fruit” of the vineyards the owners as a result of straightened 
and orchards was the allotted share of the economic conditions must be returned 
poor who had free access to the fields and either to them or to their heirs. In this 
orchards in harvest time. It was pro- manner Biblical law contrived to provide 
hibited to glean the fields, orchards, and a new start for those who had been 
vineyards in order to retrieve forgotten brought low by adverse fate and, espe- 
sheaves and fruit, for they belonged to cially, to give their children and heirs a 
the needy. The Pentateuchal law also en- chance to make good and extricate them- 
joins not to “reap the corner of the field,” selves from the clutches of poverty. 
for what grows there is to be the share 
of those who have no harvests of their 
own. 


As a result of the Jubilee legislation, 
fields and houses (except those in walled 


er sisi iliac cities) had no absolute but only a rela- 
e institution of the “Sabbatical Year” tive value computed on the basis of the 


was another measure by which charitable _ years till the Jubilee. It. was not the land 
gifts were transformed into taxes. Under that was sold or bought, but the crops 
the terms of this law, all fields, vineyards, expected till the Jubilee. Accordingly the 
and orchards were to lie fallow every Law admonishes: “When you make a sale 
seven years. All that grew spontaneously to your neighbor or a purchase from your 
in field and garden was prohibited to the neighbor you must not cheat each other. 
owner, so “that the poor of the people n the basis of the number of years after 
might eat.” Besides these assessments, the Jubilee you shall buy of your neigh- 
there was the regular tithe for the poor, bor, and according to the number of years 
the strangers, and the Levites (who had of the crops he shall sell you; if the years 
no land possessions) which was collect- are many, the price shall be proportion- 
able every three years. In view of these ately high; if the years are few the price 
levies for the underprivileged, it seems shall be proportionately low, for it is the 
unlikely that many were left to starve number of crops that he sells you.” 


in ancient Israel. While land holdings reverted to their 

Even more important than the laws owners every fifty years, financial obliga- 
providing for the support of actual paup- tions incurred by the needy were to be 
ers, however, were those aiming at fore- cancelled every seven years, in accord- 
stalling pauperism by intelligent social ance with the legislation of the “Year of 
engineering. Chief among these was the Release.” “At the end of every seven 
institution of the “Jubilee” year, recur- years you shall make a remission. And 
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this is the manner of the remission: every 
creditor shall release that which was lent 
to his neighbor; he shall not exact it of 
his neighbor and brother.” Obviously such 
a compulsory cancellation of all debts is 
bound to deter would-be-creditors from 
extending loans. The Law, therefore, 
holds out the promise of Divine reward 
to those capable of giving loans to the 
poor and warns against “a base thought” 
reflecting on the proximity of the year 
of legalized compulsory bankruptcy. “You 
must give to him freely, and your heart 
shall not be grieved when you give him 
something; because for this very thing 
the Lord your God will bless you in all 
your undertakings.” 


Although the land remission became 
impossible with the loss of Jewish national 
independence, the cancellation of debts 
was practiced in most Jewish communi- 
ties even as late as the fourteenth cen- 
tury, although with certain modifications. 


Together with the prohibitions of loan- 
ing money at interest and of the retention 
of pledges necessary to the elementary 
comforts and the livelihood of the debtor, 
this represents a rather efficacious legis- 
lation to forestall poverty by careful 
social planning. The Sages and Rabbis, 
moreover, elaborated this legislation (al- 
though part of it had to be suspended as 
a result of changed conditions in the Dias- 
pora) to such an extent that it precluded 
the very existence of appalling poverty 
in the midst of plenty. 

Thanks to the accumulated force of 
habit and tradition, the Talmud already 
could point to “charitableness” as one of 
the three qualities characterizing the Jew. 
The Rabbis, in fact, were keenly alert to 
the universal and unique significance of 
this trait and its translation into deeds 
of helpful kindness. For example, Rabbi 
Hiyya did not hesitate to compare him 
who averts his eyes from the needy to 
the idol worshiper; while Rabbi Assi as- 
serted that “benevolence is equal to the 
sum total of all the other command- 
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ments.” So highly was charitableness 
valued that the Sages even trusted in 
its efficacy to hasten the advent of the 
Messianic Age. 


The interpretation of philanthropy as 
an obligation imposed by justice derives 
from the Hebrew democratic faith which 
respects the poor as the equal of the rich. 
If anything, the Bible and later Jewish 
sources tend to be prejudiced in favor of 
the needy. “Poverty is no shame” has 
been more than a mere phrase with Jews 
through the ages; it is, in fact, an integral 
component of Jewish social philosophy. 
The God of Israel, in contradistinction to 
the idols worshipped by Israel’s neighbors 
of yore, is the God of the poor, precisely 
because they are in need of help. The 
Greeks and Romans, among other civil- 
ized peoples, despised and dealt cruelly 
with the poor, the weak, the sick, and the 
old, regarding them as rejected by the 
gods. The Jewish religious genius does 
not conceive of God as rejecting any man, 
and it therefore assumes that those af- 
flicted with adversity are tested, rather 
than punished, as a mark of His special 
grace. The Rabbis therefore asserted that 
the poor are “God’s people,” on the 
strength of Isaiah’s beautiful verse: The 
Lord comforts His people, and has mercy 
upon His poor. Such pithy and exquisite 
Rabbinic utterances as: “When a beggar 
is at your door, the Holy One, blessed be 
He, stands at his right hand,” and “He 
who gives sustenance to the poor is as 
if he were feeding his Maker,” are but 
reiterations of the Biblical statement that 
“he who is kind to the poor lends to the 
Lord.” The same spirit informs the warn- 
ing that God “hears the cry of the af- 
flicted,” and that “he who cheats orphans 


and widows robs God, their Father in 
Heaven.” 


The Jewish social conscience triumphs 
in the considerate benevolence recom- 
mended for sparing the sensibilities of the 
poor. It is rather characteristic that the 
poor wayfarer, charitably received into 
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hospitable homes, is invariably referred 
to as Orah—guest—the term applied to 
any visitor. The medieval ethical treatises 
go to great lengths in emphasizing that 
the indigent Orah must be shown the 
same respect and consideration bestowed 
upon a guest of honor. Hospitality to the 
poor, an excellent means of relieving 
want, has always been diligently practiced 
in Jewish communities, in accordance 
with the Rabbinic exhortation: “Make 
the poor members of your household.” 


Lest the indigent feel depressed and 
humbled, the Sages bolstered up his self- 
respect with the tribute that “from the 
children of the poor proceeds learning.” 
This adage, like numerous others, shows 
how Judaism contrives to honor people 
not for what they have but for what they 
are. This tendency also led some medieval 
Jewish communities to legislate against 
showy display on the part of the wealthy, 
lest they shame the poor. This type of 
“sumptuary laws” can be traced to hoary 
antiquity, for on the “Fifteenth of Ab” 
and the “Festival of Water Drawing,” 
the wealthy maidens of Israel would 
dance in the vineyards, attired in bor- 
rowed dresses, in order not to embarrass 
the daughters of the poor. 


With all this, however, Judaism is suf- 
ficiently realistic not to regard poverty 
as an ideal state. On the contrary, it 
holds that poverty and the misery it en- 
tails estrange man from God rather than 
draw him near to his Maker. “The crush- 
ing, pressing conditions of poverty bring 
man to transgress the will of His maker” 
is an aphorism quite representative of 
Talmudic opinion. Poverty therefore has 
never been regarded as a stimulant to 
religiousness, although, in order to recon- 
cile the poor to their fate, it has been 
stressed that poverty is not degrading, 
and may even be “suitable to Israel.” By 
and large, however, the authoritative 
Jewish voices did not sentimentalize 
about poverty, but described it in its true 
stark colors. Thus we find a Talmudic 
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opinion likening poverty to death, and 
the poor person to a corpse. According 
to another view “nothing is harder to 
endure than poverty. It is the worst of 
all afflictions in the world.” 


Excessive wealth, however, is not a 
Jewish ideal either. The author of “Pro- 
verbs” prays: “Give me neither poverty 
nor riches; provide me with my allotted 
bread .. .” It is this desirable state of 
having enough for one’s reasonable needs 
that most people identify with Freedom 
from Want—and not excessive wealth in 
one quarter and appalling destitution in 
another. 


Closely bound up with the view that 
provision for the poor is compliance with 
justice and not charity is the conviction 
that we only give of what God has placed 
in our trust. Since He is the Master of 
the world, the person who regards the 
blessings with which he is favored as 
his due property is sorely deluded. Rabbi 
Jacob ben Asher, (13th century) the 
eminent author of the code Turim, there- 
fore taught: “One should not be misled 
to say: ‘Why should I diminish my pos- 
sessions by giving to the poor?’ Every- 
body should know that his wealth is only 
deposited with him to be used in accord- 
ance with the will of the Depositor, and 
His will is that one give of it to the poor.” 
In keeping with this it is not thought 
improper for a poor person to tell his 
benefactors that they are merely acting 
as God’s agents in providing for him. 


Communal and private Jewish philan- 
thropy have a history of more than two 
thousand years. Already in the Second 
Temple there was the “Chamber of 
Secret Gifts,” where the wealthy de- 
posited donations for the poor in order 
to spare them humiliation. In keeping 
with this tradition of the association of 
the House of God with benevolence, in 
Eastern Europe, up to our own time, the 
House of Prayer was frequently used 
as a shelter for poor wayfarers, since 
philanthropy takes equal rank with di- 
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vine worship in Judaism. That this cus- 
tom, too, dates back to the olden days 
is evident from the Talmudic opinion that 
the Prayer of Sanctification on the Sab- 
bath and holy days, should be recited in 
the synagogue “for the benefit of strang- 
ers who eat, drink, and sleep there.” 


The “Chamber of Secret Gifts” and the 
throwing open of the Synagogues to 
needy wayfarers were, however, only two 
aspects of the remarkably progressive 
social service rendered in Talmudic 
times. There is virtually no aspect of 
philanthropy that was not faced and suc- 
cessfully countered by the Rabbis, and 
in a spirit frequently more humane than 
that informing present-day charities. First 
of all, there were two separate relief 
funds: the kupah, or communal chest for 
major and regular requirements, and the 
tamhui or “plate” for emergency allot- 
ments, especially to wayfarers, for, as the 
Talmud puts it, the tamhui is for all the 
poor indiscriminately; the kupah for the 
needy of one’s own community.” Every 
Jew, no matter how poor, was in duty 
bound to contribute to these funds in 
accordance with his means. Generally the 
size of the contribution was left to the 
donor. If, however, the officers in charge 
of the collections had reason to suspect 
that somebody was contributing less than 
ten percent of his income, they were em- 
powered to institute proceedings against 
the delinquent and compel him to pay his 
lawful “tax.” 


There were, however, overgenerous 
souls who gave more than they could 
afford. The Rabbis, therefore, laid down 
the rule that one should not give to 
charity more than one-fifth of his pos- 
sessions. On the other hand, however, 
they obligated even the recipients of 
charity to contribute to benevolent pur- 
poses. Judaism recognizes no exemption 
from taxes that are to effect the ideal of 
Freedom from Want — everybody is 
equally obligated to contribute, no matter 
how little he can afford to give. 
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The extent to which these ideals in- 
formed and determined the lives of aver- 
age persons is perhaps most conclusively 
proved by the last wills and testaments 
of medieval Jews. Their wills were not 
so much crowded with provisions regard- 
ing the material legacies they bequeathed 
to their heirs than with advice on how 
to practice philanthropy. Thus the famous 
Rabbi Asher ben Yehiel (13th century) 
commanded his children: “Be ever re- 
sponsive to the call of charity. Never con- 
tribute less than a half shekel annually 
and at one time. Give every month and 
every week the full amount that you can 
afford. Let no day pass without some 
small contribution before prayer. Pay the 
“continual offering” every Friday. When 
your income reaches a tithable amount, 
set aside the tithe.” ; 

In another will we read: “Happy will 
you, my children and my disciples and 
all who follow my advice, be if you keep 
strict account of your expenditures, 
avoiding all luxuries and acting miserly 
to yourselves and generously to others. 
And what you save from frivolous ex- 
penses add liberally to your charities and 
to your loans to the poor in the hour of 
their need.” 

Jewish folklore is replete with tales 
about Rabbis and other saintly Jews who 
excelled in charity. As an example, we 
might cite the Ropshitzer Rebbe, who 
flourished close to our own time. He 
would keep his silver Menorah in pawn 
all year and use the money for relieving 
the poor. Of another Hassidic saint it is 
told that he even dispensed with the sil- 
ver Sabbath candlesticks, substituting 
for them iron ones in order to have more 
money for helping the needy. 


While charitable gifts in excess of the 
welfare tax imposed by the community 
were left to individual discretion regard- 
ing size and the choice of the recipients, 
the collection and distribution of the com- 
munal charity funds were entrusted al- 
ready as early as the second century to 
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special officials, chosen on the merit of 
character and reputation. These volunteer 
social workers enjoyed such trust and 
repute for integrity that the law permitted 
them to marry into priestly families with- 
out any inquiry as to their descent. 


The governing principle of Jewish 
philanthropy has always been to give to 
everyone according to his needs. Thus the 
hungry are fed, the ones in need of 
clothes or furniture are supplied ade- 
quately, the sick are provided with medi- 
cal care, and the unemployed are assisted 
in becoming self-supporting. In these days 
when the problem of “socialized medicine” 
agitates the public, it is interesting to 
recall that some medieval Jewish com- 
munities employed special physicians for 
treating the poor, although no Jewish 
physician ever refused to treat a patient, 
Jew or Christian, because he was unable 
to afford a fee. Judah Ibn Tibbon (12th 
century), the famous translator of Arabic 
works into Hebrew, admonished his son, 
a physician, as follows: “Let thy coun- 
tenance shine upon the sons of man. Tend 
their sick, and may you cure them. Al- 
though you may take a fee from the 
wealthy you should heal the poor gra- 
tuitously, and may the Lord reward 
you.” If Jewish physicians, even in the 
darkest night of the Middle Ages, in no 
wise discriminated against poor and sick 
Gentiles their conduct was the fruit of 
the Talmudic lesson that “poor Gentiles 
should be supported along with the poor 
Jews, and sick Gentiles visited as one 
visits the Jewish sick; their dead, too, 
should be buried even as the Jewish dead 
are given burial.” 


The test of civilization is the humane 
treatment of the weak and helpless for 
whose sake the strong must deprive them- 
selves of desirable pleasures and conveni- 
ences. Among many primitive peoples the 
old and feeble are left to die or put to 
death. It was Judaism which first pro- 
claimed the ethical principle that the sick, 
the crippled and the aged must be sup- 
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ported by the healthy and well-endowed. 
Rabbi Nahman of Bratzlav, a nineteenth 
century saint, had a profound insight into 
the character of benevolence in teaching 
that “charity transforms man’s cruel im- 
pulses into kindness,” and designating this 
tender concern over the fate of the poor 
as the chief ethical value of philanthropy. 
He also was the author of the saying that 
“he who gives neither charity nor per- 
forms deeds of loving-kindness cannot be 
regarded as a human being.” 


The distinction drawn between “char- 
ity” (tzadakah) and _ loving-kindness 
(gemiluth hasadim) goes back to hoary 
antiquity. The Talmud already defines 
“charity” as material assistance, and lov- 
ing-kindness” as “giving of oneself.” For 
this reason the Sages regarded loving- 
kindness as superior to charity. Moreover, 
“alms can be given only to the poor; 
loving-kindness, however, is shown both 
to the poor and the rich. Alms can be 
given only to the living; loving-kindness, 
however, to the living and the dead.” 
By “loving-kindness,” the Jew under- 
stands all those actions inspired by pure 
and unselfish love for fellow-man which 
ethicize life. Commiseration with the poor 
and emotional concern over their fate, 
besides the extension of material assist- 
ance, is loving-kindness; visiting the sick, 
rich and poor alike, and alleviating their 
suffering is another aspect of loving- 
kindness; participating in one’s fellow- 
men’s joys and helping them bear their 
grief in times of bereavement and paying 
the last respects to the dead are likewise 
acts of loving-kindness. Impersonal regi- 
mentation, the chief defect of modern 
social welfare, has been largely circum- 
vented by Judaism, thanks to the insist- 
ence of all codes and teachers that the 
monetary gift is not enough but must be 
supplemented with “loving-kindness.” 
Modern welfare theorists tend to depre- 
cate the value of the direct relationship 
of donor and recipient. Judaism, too, pro- 
poses communal social service as a more 
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efficient means of relieving want. Simul- 
taneously, however, it demands that every- 
one let his heart go out to the sufferers. 

Loving-kindness also implies to spare 
the sensibilities of the recipients of char- 
ity. “To give secretly and enable the poor 
to accept secretly is the ideal of Jewish 
benevolence. The Rabbis extol those who 
give alms in secret as even “greater than 
Moses” and severely criticize the osten- 
tatious donors. Thus the Talmudic sage, 
Rabbi Yannai, observing once a man giv- 
ing to a poor person a coin in public, 
reproved him: “You should rather not 
have given him anything than putting 
him publicly to shame.” 

Another illustration of Jewish regard 
for the poor man’s sensibilities is the 
rather consistent adherence to the princi- 
ple to provide for the needy in accordance 
with their previous circumstances. Jew- 
ish communities of old did not stipulate 
uniform “relief budgets.” They allotted 
to each and every one not only according 
to his absolute needs but also in con- 
formity with his relative psychological 
requirements. Rabbinic literature holds 
many quaint tales driving home the les- 
son that the poor are to be supported in 
accordance with their accustomed stand- 
ards. The rule in this respect was estab- 
lished by the kindly Hillel, who provided 
a rich man who had fallen on evil days 
with a horse and slave because he was 
accustomed to such luxuries. In fact, once 
being unable to provide a slave, the Sage 
himself assumed the duties of a servant 
for the recipient of his benevolence. Of 
the charitable Mar Ukba it is told that, 
upon learning that a pensioner of his 
drank old wine, he promptly doubled his 
allowance so that he might live in his 
accustomed style. 


Judaism, aiming at establishing Free- 
dom from Want as the permanent reality 
of economic life, has always taken the 
long view. The Biblical social laws and 
their Rabbinic entrenchments and rein- 
terpretations endeavor to achieve the 
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rehabilitation of the indigent, besides 
providing them with temporary relief. 
Jewish philanthropy of the best type has 
invariably been remedial and not merely 
palliative. Many centuries before the rise 
of an enlightened attitude to poverty 
among the western nations, the Jews 
evolved a system of public welfare, eco- 
nomic rehabilitation and prophylaxis 
against pauperization that easily stands 
comparison with the most progressive 
social theories and methods. In the Bibli- 
cal period the duty of the rehabilitation 
of the impoverished was enjoined by the 
provisions of the Release and Jubilee 
years, as well as by the setting free of 
the Hebrew bondservant in the seventh 
year of his servitude. In Talmudic times, 
when .agriculture ceased to be the basis 
and norm of the Jewish national economy, 
the end and purpose of social service be- 
came to make the poor self-supporting. 
In this spirit the Sages declared that “he 
who extends a loan renders greater serv- 
ice than he who gives alms; and he who 
provides capital for useful enterprise is 
most praiseworthy.” Another Rabbinic 
suggestion on how to alleviate poverty is 
to establish the needy in a business and 
to enter a partnership with him. In ac- 
cordance with this, Maimonides desig- 
nates as the highest type of charity “to 
give assistance to one who has fallen on 
evil times by presenting him with a gift 
or loan, or entering into a partnership 
with him, or procuring for him work, thus 
enabling him to become self-supporting.” 


It testifies to the deep roots of Jewish 
social consciousness and _ responsibility 
that we find in all countries with Jewish 
populations Jewish social institutions sup- 
plementing the federal and civic welfare 
agencies. In this country there are hun- 
dreds of Jewish hospitals, homes for the 
aged, orphan asylums, and similar insti- 
tutions which, though supported by Jews, 
are placing their facilities at the dis- 
posal of Christians and Jews alike. 
There are family welfare institutions and 











groups dedicated to dowering poor brides. 
There are “Holy Brotherhoods” that pro- 
vide free burial, for the democratic con- 
stitution of Judaism does not permit a 
“potter’s field.” There are organizations 
supplying the poor with the special holy 
day needs that are regarded as necessary 
as the daily bread, for “man does not live 
by bread alone”—and living without joy 
and some small luxuries is no less crush- 
ing than lacking the bare necessities of life. 

Of course, there are free employment 
services and vocational guidance bureaus 
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aiming at making the largest possible 
number of Jews self-supporting. Towards 
the same end are striving the “Free Loan 
Societies” that assist individuals and 
families to attain economic rehabilitation. 

Freedom from Want is, beside and next 
to Eternal Peace, the Hebrew ideal and 
program for the future of mankind. Pov- 
erty and war are the two greatest evils, 
so the Hebrews declared, and their defeat 
will usher in the Messianic era of the all- 
embracing freedom for all men in the 
kingdom of God. 


| RETURN TO EGYPT 





(At the destruction of Jerusalem 70 A.D.) 


By RAYMOND KRESENSKY 


Seleucid empires sink in desert sands 
And Cleopatra’s wine, a viper’s sting, 
Cuts off the rule of Ptolemy’s pale hands. 
Centurions make an Idumean king. 


Salome guides the hand of fate, and writes 

In blood. Jerusalem, thy fall is here! 

The streets are filled with mobs that wait like kites 
To tear your flesh against the temple’s fear. 


Hot Egypt’s men and Israel’s men that crossed 
The sea of red return once more, the while 


The yellow dust consumes them all and, lost, 


They hear the winds that rise along the Nile. 


Now even those who kept the Roman flame 
| Can set no mark, nor crosses of white stone, 
| And he who bears a kingly Gentile name 
| Must breathe the dust of Caesar’s toppling throne. 








Their spirits shape Sahara’s drifting dunes 
To stir the bones of priests and Pharaoh kings. 

The Sphinx looks down on them where Egypt swoons, 
And they must go like dust forgetting things. 
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AN few years ago, in the almost ante- 
diluvian era of peace, the average Goth- 
amite would, from May on, indulge in 
one topic of conversation only: the vaca- 
tion. This time, my friend Sam Cohen of 
Brooklyn will spend the dog-days at 
Fleischmanns in the Catskills as usual, 
but he does not mind talking on subjects 
other than hotels or golf links. Like most 
of America’s five million Jews, he is 
keenly aware of Armaggedon, and of his 
duties to his country. Sam saw action in 
France, last time, and on May 22 he 
marched down Fifth Avenue, one of the 
thousands of Jewish War Veterans who 
were to attend the 49th annual memorial 
service at Temple Emanu-El. On the re- 
ceiving stand at 67th street and Fifth 
Avenue one could see servicemen rep- 
resenting four generations: 98-year-old 
Daniel Harris, the only living Jewish vet- 
eran of the Civil War—I felt thrilled 
when I witnessed that contemporary of 
“Honest Abe,”—Colonel Morris Mendels- 
sohn who took part in the Spanish- 
American War, Archie H. Greenberg, a 
veteran of the last war, now National 
Commander of the Jewish War Veterans, 
and a young corporal defending the tradi- 
tions of this great nation as they had been 
defended by the three older men standing 
beside him. In a speech Mr. Greenberg 
revealed that 500,000 Jewish men and 
women are now in this country’s armed 
forces, and that 2,500 American Jews 


have been decorated for valor since Pearl 
Harbor. 


Ba & 6 


ERMIT me to mention with a certain 
pride that New Yorkers were the win- 
ners of the first and second prizes in a 
contest conducted by the Morale Service 
Section for the Mediterranean theater of 
war on the subject “Why I Fight.” More 
than 33 essays were submitted by soldiers, 
sailors, and WACS. The first prize, a $100 
war bond, went to Cpl. Jack J. Zurofsky 
of Brooklyn: “I fight,” he wrote, “because 
I am thankful that I am not on the other 
side; because, but for the grace of God, 
the brutalized Nazi could have been me, 
and but for my fighting, will be my child.” 
Private Clarence Weinstock of Manhat- 
tan, who was awarded the second prize, 
a $50 war bond, is an Army Air Force 
soldier recently recovered from wounds 
received in action. He wrote that he 
fought to preserve the heritage of his 
native land and to return to it and help 
make its future. “I know how liberty had 
to be achieved in America and how it 
must be saved today. I know what price 
liberty. I could have no happiness if, 
knowing what I do know, I found myself 
unwilling or reluctant to pay.” 


In this connection it seems rather fitting 
to quote from the correspondence be- 
tween Sholem Asch and his son, Sgt. 
Asch, which was widely publicized in 
New York papers. “The air over Ger- 
many is stormy,” wrote the young army 
pilot. “Of course, I was very much 
afraid . . . But I wasn’t as afraid as I 
had been a day or two earlier when I 
was in a news reel and saw pictures of 
the Forts over Berlin. Those pictures 
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show the outside of the battle, the way 
I suppose God sees it. But not the way 
we see it. We are not alone and lonely, 
but all together, in this wonderful mech- 
anism with marvelous instruments, and 
we all like each other very much, and 
are in this thing together.” 


“You, my boy, are not alone in the 
service,” his father replied, “for your 
parents who love you are with you. All 
your ancestors are with you, not only 
those of old, from your biblical fore- 
fathers down, but those ancestors whom 
you have accepted with this new country 
—these new patriarchs, Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Lincoln, and the ancestors 
who endured the suffering of Valley 
Forge and those resting in the fields of 
Gettysburg and in the Forest of Argonne. 
Be of good cheer and be happy you serve 
America.” 


It is not merely the enemy abroad, it 
is also the foe of democracy within our 
gates whom we must not ignore. It is 
true that most New Yorkers who saw 
the excellent film, “None Shall Escape,” 
deeply sympathized with the victims of 
Nazi sadism and cheered the trial of the 
war criminals in Poland. Yet some Quis- 
lings did not like the picture; they ap- 
plauded the sequences showing Jewish 
persecution and hissed at the resistance 
speech of the rabbi. The Brooklyn Citi- 
zens’ Committee for Racial Equality 
asked Mayor La Guardia to investigate 
the anti-Semitic demonstrations. Let’s 
never forget that it started in Germany 
the same way! 

Anti-Semitism has many faces. One is 
that of economic discrimination. Mr. Ed- 
ward Lawson, Director of the New York 
Regional Office of the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee, had to admit that 
most of the charges of discrimination 
because of religion received by his office 
came from Jewish employees. Another 
face of Judaeophobia, more obvious than 
the others, is open violence. One of the 
most recent victims of hoodlumism was 
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old Rabbi Sholem Cohen of The Bronx. 
Pleading leniency for the 20-year-old 
hoodlum who assailed him, the kind- 
hearted man told a Bronx Court: “As 
a Rabbi I forgive him. I don’t want him 
punished and I ask the Court to be leni- 
ent with him.” Thereupon Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney O’Brien permitted John 
Peluso, tried for felonious assault, to 
plead guilty to a charge of simple assault. 


A & 6 


WN onns can be bullets, if there is a 
crusading spirit behind them. This was 
the case at a City College Unity Rally, 
where the rededication of the American 
people to the ideals of inter-racial, inter- 
religious and international unity were 
stressed. “After this war,” said Alfred J. 
Taley, former justice of the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions and a noted Catholic leader, 
“the American people and the entire 
world will emerge with a yearning and 
a desire for religious unity and the true 
brotherhood of man. If there are no 
atheists in foxholes, it is incredible that 
there will be godless men after the war.” 
Agreeing with Dr. Hubert T. Delany, 
justice of the Domestic Relations Court 
and prominent in Negro affairs, that the 
Negro people in this country are being 
debased to the level of second rate citi- 
zens, Rabbi Israel Goldstein said: 

“I, as one who belongs to the majority 
race in this country from the standpoint 
of color, want to avow shame at the way 
in which the American Negro is being 
treated in this, the 20th century, two 
generations after the Civil War has been 
fought for his emancipation. He is the 
victim of a vicious cycle.” 

More than the usual accumulation of 
fine words was the speech made by Jus- 
tice Murphy of the U. S. Supreme Court 
who spoke at the B’nai B’rith Centennial 
Convention in New York. Murphy spoke 
in his capacity as chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee against the Persecution 
of the Jews: 
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“The organization for which I speak 
was organized solely by Christians,” he 
asserted. “It is maintained and its activi- 
ties are conducted solely by Christians, 
who also finance it completely ... We 
shall be on guard from ocean to ocean, 
by day and by night; we shall carry on 
the campaign in the market place and in 
the forum in order that the freedom for 
which our fathers fought and for which 
our children are fighting shall not perish 
from the new world.” 

Directed action against racial intoler- 
ance was not lacking, either. As you 
know, the city of Springfield, Mass., de- 
cided, five years ago, to start a special 
“education for democracy,” in order to 
make its children appreciate the fine 
qualities of all Americans regardless of 
color, race, creed, or national origin. New 
York’s struggle against racial bias entered 
a phase of direct action with the an- 
nouncement that the Board of Superin- 
tendents of New York’s public schools 
has introduced an educational program 
along the lines of the Springfield Plan. 
John E. Wade, Superintendent of Schools, 
decided upon its adoption after Dr. Jacob 
Greenberg, assistant superintendent, had 
visited Springfield and made a thorough 
study of the project: 

The goal of the program, Dr. Greenberg 
said, is “making our entire school popu- 
lation immune and impregnable against 
the enticements of paid Hitlerite agents, 
un-American organizations, and a small 
lunatic fringe of teachers and parents in 
our midst.” 


Will Chicago be the next large Ameri- 


can city to endorse the miracle-working 
Springfield Plan? 


A AA 


fxs is “Election Year,” and the New 
Yorker’s attention was focussed on the 
Republican and Democratic conventions, 
held in Chicago. Is the American Jew’s 
position in this struggle between two hos- 
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tile camps essentially different from that 
of the American non-Jew? Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise, preaching in the Free Syna- 
gogue, warned the Jews of the danger 
of religious or racial groups voting as 
such in the Presidential elections. Never- 
theless, he remarked “just as there are 
times when Jews as Jews should vote 
against a Jew unfit to hold public office, 
so there are times when Jews as a matter 
of self-respect must individually and col- 
lectively vote against one whom they 
must oppose because he misuses his pub- 
lic office in order to bring about hatred, 
bigotry, and divisiveness in American life.” 


4 AA 


Ove domestic turmoil did not make 
our brethren in New York forget that 
the more decisive struggle is being fought 
thousands of miles away from our shores. 
They know that the Russians are killing 
more Germans than all the other mem- 
bers of the United Nations group. Last 
May an intensive drive to collect clothing 
to be sent to Russia was started under 
the honorary chairmanship of Bishop 
Manning. Several outstanding rabbis, like 
Stephen S. Wise, Abba Hillel Silver, 
Joseph H. Lookstein, and David de Sola 
Pool are members of a national Russian 
War Relief Interfaith Committee, headed 
by Dr. Ralph W. Sockman. One hundred 
prominent leaders of Jewish organizations 
founded a Jewish Council for Russian 
War Relief in Greater New York. The 
Council adopted a quota of $500,000 
worth of supplies as its share of the 2-mil- 
lion dollar quota of 1944. 

If you still think that your pleasure 
comes first, and your contribution to the 
war effort later, let me quote from a 
letter found on one dead Nazi soldier. 
“Send me some baby’s clothes from Rus- 
sia,” his wife wrote him. “It does not 
matter if they are a bit blood-stained. 
They can be cleaned .. .“ 


A 2A 
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l shall never forget the evening of 
D-Day, last June, when I was one of the 
50,000 New Yorkers who bowed their 
heads in prayer by the Eternal Light in 
and around Madison Square Park. While 
our boys were fighting for every square 
inch of ground in Normandy, some of 
their parents, brothers, sisters, sweet- 
hearts, or friends stood transfixed on the 
place gilded by the declining sun. Priests, 
pastors and rabbis, American and French 
officers were gathered around Mayor La 
Guardia who presided over the meeting. 
Will the venture turn out well? Is the 
invasion of France the end of the begin- 
ning? Or the beginning of the end of the 
war? Those were some of the questions 
I read upon the foreheads of the assem- 
bled people. 
A & & 


[ls the war the Muses are silent, wrote 
a Roman poet. This is not true of New 
York which, after all, is far, far away 
from the actual fighting. The New York- 
ers continue to show a vivid interest in 
all sorts of artistic affairs. Let me men- 
tion only a few highlights of special Jew- 
ish interest. 

Many critics extolled Emanuel Ro- 
mano’s exhibition of oils and silverpoints 
at the Lilienfeld Galleries. Forty-year-old 
Romano is a son of the late sculptor and 
painter Enrico Glicenstein. I talked with 
the artist, who stressed the fact that he 
is deeply interested in human society 
and the way of improving the social con- 
ditions of the masses. 

“TI am a people’s painter,” he said. “Art 
for art’s sake is almost meaningless in 
today’s world conflagration. The true ar- 
tist should be a mouthpiece of the people. 
I am tired of fashions in art, of ‘isms’ that 
come and go. Everyone can understand 
my paintings, for I have a message for 
all people.” 

The sculptor’s son draws like a sculp- 
tor. Admirable is the vigor, the stirring 
motion, the intrinsic beauty of his work. 
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Of the paintings he exhibited at this 
one-man show I remember particularly 
“Calvary,” showing a tortured Jew, sur- 
rounded by brutish Nazis, while a she- 
wolf (allegorizing Italian Fascism) tears 
his clothes. Another exciting piece is 
called “Victory:” A soldier on a red horse 
—a modern St. George—is killing with 
his spear Nazism, the symbol of evil. The 
collection contained several masterly por- 
traits, among them one of the aged pianist, 
Moritz Rosenthal. 

The Gallery St. Etienne opened its last 
exhibition of the season with a memorial 
show of paintings and drawings by the 
late Max Liebermann. I remember the 
last Liebermann Exhibition in Europe, 
which took place in Vienna in 1937. Dr. 
Kallir’s gallery exhibited a large number 
of master-pieces produced by the great 
impressionist who had died in Berlin two 
years earlier, as an octogenarian, ostra- 
cized by the Nazis. Thomas Mann had 
written a fine appreciation of Lieber- 
mann’s work for Dr. Kallir’s catalogue, 
but it could not be published since it con- 
tained several biting remarks on the Nazis 
whose wishes were respected in Schusch- 
nigg’s Austria. Now the article appears 
in English in Kallir’s new catalogue! 
Some of Liebermann’s best works, like 
“Bathing Boys,” “Flax Spinners,” and 
Tiergarten scenes were shown, but other 
equally outstanding items that were not 
bought by American collectors may be 
rotting in European cellars or may have 
been destroyed by the new Vandals. 
Deeply moved I admired the great mas- 
ter’s loose brushwork which depended 
upon swift suggestion rather than upon 
precise definition, and I remembered his 
acute saying: “Kunst ist die Kunst weg- 
zulassen” (Art is the ability to omit un- 
necessary details). 


A A.A 
(}s the realm of music two events have 


to be mentioned. In ‘the Townhall the 
second annual Festival of Jewish Music 
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was held, sponsored by The Synagogue 
_ Light in conjunction with the American 
Chapter of the Religious Emergency 
Council of the Chief Rabbi of Great 
Britain. A choir sang several chants in 
Hebrew, the Kinor Sinfonietta—the He- 
brew Art Committee’s orchestra of thirty 
members—played Edward Moritz’ “Yem- 
enite Suite,” Joel Engel’s “Chabad,” 
Julius Chajes’ “Hebrew Suite,” and 
Shalom Altmann’s “Palestinian Suite.” 
The composers used cleverly, but not al- 
ways convincingly, Jewish ritual, Hasidic, 
and Oriental themes. 


During the performance, The Syna- 
gogue Light presented to Moses Schon- 
feld, American representative of the 
Council, a check for $1,000 from the pro- 
ceeds of the concert for the new Wedg- 
wood and Le Vine Rest Center for Allied 
troops near London. $2,000 realized from 
the sale of Lord Wedgwood’s book, Testa- 
ment to Democracy have since been 
added to the funds. 


On the same occasion was announced 
the formation of a permanent Jewish 
Academy of Music in New York which 
would help place talented young Jewish 
musicians in appropriate educational or- 
ganizations 


Hats off to Leonard Bernstein! The 
young musician’s Jeremiah Symphony 
No. 1 was voted by the Music Critics of 
New York the outstanding orchestral 
work by an American composer intro- 
duced in New York concert halls during 
the season just ended. The work, which 
had been introduced by the New York 
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Philharmonic Symphony under the com- 
poser’s baton, won a majority vote in the 
first ballot. Bernstein, who is in his early 
twenties, became famous overnight when, 
at the last minute, he substituted for a 
noted conductor who had suddenly fallen 
ill. The young man executed his difficult 
task with enormous skill and an un- 
canny vigor. 


BS & A 


[\ worse young New Yorker who has 
achieved success is the scholar Dr. Abra- 
ham Isaac Katsh. A son of the rabbi at 
Petach Tikvah in Palestine, Dr. Katsh is 
the author of Hebrew in American Higher 
Education, Hebraic Contributions to 
American Life, and other learned treatises. 
When a chair in Jewish culture was es- 
tablished at New York University, Dr. 
Katsh, lecturer in Hebrew and director 
of activities of the Jewish Culture Foun- 
dation on the campus was named asso- 
ciate professor. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tue CuHicaco JEWISH Forum is pleased 
to announce the addition to its staff as 
associate editor of Alfred J. Werner. Mr. 
Werner born in Vienna and recently 
established in this country is a contributor 
to many magazines, among them The 
Saturday Review of Literature, The New 
Republic and The Nation. 
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Editor’s 


Too seldom do candidates for political 
office transcend the language of party 
rivalry and utter truths which not only 
the local voters but the nation at large 
should hear and take to heart. Anti- 
Semitism and the hatred born of color 
prejudice are national evils, more viru- 
lent in some parts of our country than 
in others, but of concern to us all. Out 
of them is born the fascism which we 
are seeking to destroy in Europe but 
which, unless checked, may corrupt us 
as it has the Germans. We trust this will 
not be and that the recognition of the 
danger will provide a defense against it. 
Nevertheless the peril is real and we wel- 
come every expression of tolerance and 
broadmindedness which defines the evil 
for what it is and courageously confronts 
it in the best traditions of the American 
ideal of freedom and justice for all men 
regardless of creed or race. 

Professor Curtis D. MacDougall of 
Northwestern University, candidate for 
Congressman in the tenth Illinois district 
has expressed himself on anti-semitism 
and the anti-negro prejudice in words 
which we wish to quote, believing them 
such as all readers of THe Forum will 
applaud. 

Professor MacDougall’s Statement 

Those of us who fight race discrimina- 
tion, those who are engaged in the battle 
for progressive and liberal social relations 
are not starry-eyed and _ soft-headed 
visionaries and humanitarians. Our posi- 
tion is as hardheaded and realistic as that 
of any cynic who looks upon the liberal 
cause as visionary and chimerical. Our 
position is one of self-preservation—not 
merely preservation for the Jew, for the 
Negro, for the Catholic, but preservation 
for the whole hundred and thirty million 
of us in America, and for the world which 
can be preserved in decency and self-re- 
spect only in the liberal tradition. 











Comment 


I, and those who think as I do upon 
these problems—non-Jews, non-Negroes, 
non-Catholics—know that minority dis- 
crimination is a danger signal of the can- 
cerous growth that, if it is permitted to 
develop, will destroy the vitals of our 
social, our political, and our economic 
systems. We know it for what it is, a de- 
vice utilized by sinister forces for the 
purpose of destroying what we in Amer- 
ica have learned to hold dear. We know 
precisely the subtle and diabolical man- 
ner in which it is employed. 

Anti-Semitism, for example, is not 
really aimed at the Jew alone. If it were, 
the Jew would be in a sorrier and far 
more dangerous plight than he is. For 
I must confess that there are fewer men 
of good will in this world, actuated by a 
mere altruistic humanitarianism, than 
some people believe. 


Anti-Semitism is a device utilized by 
those who would destroy freedom and 
the entire democratic concept. 


See how it works: 


First, men are taught to hate the 
Jew. Every crackpot and fanatic on 
this subject is encouraged and even 
subsidized to pursue his favorite theme, 
to spread his fraudulent rumors, to re- 
suscitate every ancient libel, no matter 
how often these defamatory accusations 
have been proved false, and to invent 
new libels. 


Then, when the flames have been 
fanned sufficiently, all that is evil or 
hurtful in society is attributed to the 
hated Jew. 


And finally—here we come to the real 
and most sinister motive behind the 
entire structure of organized race dis- 
crimination—all that is good, really 
good, in society, but opposed by the 
forces of reaction, is labeled Jewish. 


















EDITOR’S COMMENT 


Here is the dangerous aspect of the 
whole structure. All other aspects of anti- 
Semitism are hurtful to the Jew alone. 
This major purpose behind anti-Semitism 
is dangerous to me and to the entire 
population of this country. All true values 
in our democratic society are labeled Jew- 
ish so that the unthinking among us will 
be enticed into getting on the band-wagon 
in opposing them. 

We have seen how Hitler used this de- 
vice in Germany. We see how the fascist- 
minded in this country are pursuing the 
same course: 

‘Democracy? A Jewish importation. 
The founders of our nation called it a 
Republic, not a Democracy. The Jews are 
trying to turn this great Republic of ours 
into a Democracy . . . Don’t you know 
that Roosevelt’s name is really Rosen- 
feldt? .. . The Jew-lawyers and the Jew- 
judges are corrupting our legal system. 
The Jew-teachers are corrupting our edu- 
cational systems. The Jew-journalists are 
corrupting our press.’ 

During the Republican National Con- 
vention in Chicago, pro-Bricker elements, 
in an effort to stop Dewey, issued a pam- 
phlet calling Dewey ‘Cantor Tommy’. 
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It is a device that has worked so often 
that it is used for every purpose. But 
worst of all, it is used to shake our faith 
in our own traditions and in our own 
values. 

It is for this reason that those of us 
who are non-Jews, non-Negroes and non- 
Catholics are so strongly opposed to race 
discrimination. Discrimination against the 
Jew is aimed to hurt us. Discrimination 
against the Negro is aimed to hurt us. 
Discrimination against the Catholic is 
aimed to hurt us. Discrimination against 
any minority group is disruptive of our 
social system, and as such must be op- 
posed with all the force that we can 
command. We deserve no special thanks 
for this. To the members of any minority 
group, I say, we are fighting not your 
battle, but our own. - 


We can add nothing to this but to im- 
press the hope that other candidates for 
Congress will, in their political campaign- 
ing, take a comparable stand in behalf of 
justice, liberty, and the American ideal 
of life. 

BENJAMIN WEINTROUB, Editor. 
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A Century of Jewish Life. By Ismar 
Elbogen. The Jewish Publication Society 
of America, Philadelphia. Index, Notes 
and Bibliography. 682 pp. $3.00. 

Few will dispute the statement that 
the past one hundred years has been the 
most momentous century in the history 
of the Jews since the destruction of the 
Temple and the birth of Christ; for it was 
the period during which Judaism under- 
went its most radical changes as a religi- 
ous faith, and Jewish life was completely 
transformed. It was the era which brought 
the Jews from out of the darkness of the 
ghetto into the light of the western world. 
It was the period which witnessed the 
transformation of the studious, tradition- 
bound Talmud “Bahur” into the sports- 
loving, card-playing businessman of the 
twentieth century. It was the age during 
which Jews reached out into the world 
which had been denied to them before— 
the world of secular education, and be- 
came lawyers and physicians, artists and 
writers, manufacturers and artisans, mer- 
chants and salesmen. It was the period, 
too, which saw the skull-cap of the ghetto 
give way to the silk hat of the night club 
and the slack-suit take the place of the 
“caftan.” It was the age of emancipation. 

Ismar Elbogen was the one man in 
America qualified by background, by 
training and by inclination to tell this 
story of the past century of Jewish Life, 
and to depict, in the tradition of Graetz, 
the struggle of world Jewry towards full 
emancipation and acceptance by the 
Christian world. Widely known through- 

out Europe as a Talmudic scholar and 
as an authority in the field of Jewish his- 
tory and the “Science of Judaism,” Ismar 
Elbogen was forced to flee Hitler’s Ger- 
many in 1938. He had for years been the 
active head of the Berlin “Lehranstalt 
fur die Wissenschaft des Judentums,” and 
had conducted classes at this institution 
in Jewish history, literature, liturgy, and 
the Talmud. Scholar, educator, writer and 
lecturer, his position of preeminence in 
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the field of Jewish letters gained him im- 
mediate recognition on his arrival in this 
country. The author of many articles and 
books on Jewish subjects, Ismar Elbogen 
was destined never to see his most im- 
portant work in print, for he died before 
A Century of Jewish Life had been 
published. 

A careful study of the emancipation of 
the Jews reflects seven distinct phases 
through which the movement passed be- 
fore complete emancipation was achieved, 
each of which contributed equally in the 
process of transforming the fanatical 
ghetto mystics into free-thinking intel- 
lectual members of western civilization. 
Professor Elbogen carries us through all 
seven of these phases without, however, 
mentioning them or even calling our at- 
tention to their existence. He interprets 
these phases for us in the light of the 
present-day condition of world Jewry and 
with the plight of Germany’s Jews ever 
in mind. He presents a continuous story 
of the Jews’ struggle for equality and 
justice in the European countries, and of 
their subsequent downfall into a hell 
worse than any they had ever known in 
the comparatively secure days of the 
ghetto. He does not write “history” as 
that term is understood. He glosses over 
incidents and dates and makes little use 
of the vast store of historical data which 
many previous historians have used to 
depict Jewish life in the various European 
countries. He dwells, rather, on interpret- 
ing trends and movements, tying in the 
incidents with his interpretation. He pre- 
sents an analysis rather than a bill of 
particulars. 

The book touches but lightly on the 
first, and most important, phase of Jewish 
emancipation, the emancipation of the 
Jew himself brought about by Moses 
Mendelssohn’s German translation of the 
Talmud, a work which broke down the 
greatest barrier separating Jew and Gen- 
tile—the barrier of language. Taking this 
volume as a supplement to Graetz’s His- 
tory of the Jews this glossing over of 
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the beginning of emancipation is not im- 
portant. It has been sufficiently well cov- 
ered in the earlier work. But, in a work 
which must also stand by itself, it is to 
be regretted that the profound effect of 
Mendelssohn’s work and teaching is not 
gone into in more detail. For there is 
little doubt that Mendelssohn, in making 
it possible for Christians to read the Tal- 
mud, acquainted them, for the first time, 
with the true nature of the Jews who had 
lived in their midst for centuries without 
ever having been understood. And, in 
introducing the Jews to the German 
tongue, he made it possible for them to 
enter into the second phase of emancipa- 
tion—the exodus of the Jews from the 
ghetto into the world of industry and 
enterprise which the new “capitalism” 
had ushered in, and in which world they 
soon assumed a position of leadership. 
Trained for centuries in the art of trade 
and finance, they were eminently suited 
for the role they were called upon to 
play, and it was not long before many 
of the newly-emancipated Jews climbed 
to dizzy heights in the business and fi- 
nancial world. The importance of Jews 
to trade and commerce soon brought 
about the third phase of emancipation— 
the movement which led towards political 
equality. Given its first impetus by Na- 
poleon’s “Great Sanhedrin” which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the Con- 
sistory system in France and the countries 
France conquered, it did not see total 
fulfilment in Europe until well after the 
turn of the present century. In France, 
the doctrine of the “rights of man” trans- 
formed the Jews into full-fledged citizens 
in the twinkling of an eye. In Germany 
and the less enlightened countries of east- 
ern Europe this status was not reached 
within a century. 


Professor Elbogen goes into much 
greater detail in interpreting the three 
phases of emancipation which deal with 
the Jew himself and which lead to his 
emancipation from his past. Guiding us 
through the period of conversions during 
which, it is claimed, more than twenty- 
five per cent of the Jews of Berlin visited 
the baptismal font and an equal number 
followed the same trail in other capital 
cities, he introduces us to the Reform 
movement which, while it stopped the 
rush towards conversion, brought about 
a great cleavage within Judaism. This 
phase was brought about by the great 
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scholar, Leopold Zunz, followed by Solo- 
mon Judah Rapoport of Lemberg and 
Samuel David Luzzatto of Trieste. They 
introduced into the “orthodox versus re- 
form” controversy their concept of the 
“Science of Judaism” which made further 
controversy meaningless. For this new 
“science” lifted Judaism out of the low 
status to which it had fallen—that of a 
religion of ritual and ceremony and tra- 
dition—and made of it a living faith, a 
philosophy which men understood and 
in which they could believe. The object 
of the “Science of Judaism” was stated 
to be “the presentation of Judaism first 
from the historical point of view, its grad- 
ual development and growth, and then 
from the philosophic point of view, its 
essential meaning and thought.” This 
movement soon brought about a complete 
change, amongst Jews and non-Jews 
alike, in the attitude commonly held 
towards Judaism. No longer was it a 
“queer degraded cult,” for which assimi- 
lated Jews were forever offering apolo- 
getics. It was now recognized as a faith 
with as powerful an appeal as Christian- 
ity itself, and it was not long before 
the hyphenated “Judaio-Christian” term 
was applied to western civilization. The 
“Science of Judaism” brought to Jews 
a new self-knowledge, and with it a new 
self-respect, a new concept of the vast 
contribution they had made to civiliza- 
tion, and a new understanding of the 
historic mission which had carried them 
through two thousand years of persecu- 
tion and humiliation. 


Ismar Elbogen guides us through these 
six phases of emancipation with all the 
skill and finesse of the trained historian, 
separating the wheat from the chaff, and 
giving a true picture, as he sees it, of 
those forces which drew the Jews out 
into the world, often in spite of them- 
selves, and of the trends which made 
complete emancipation possible. One 
could well wish that the story of A Cen- 
tury of Jewish Life would go on from 
here telling a happy story of the heights 
to which Jews attained and of the honors 
which were bestowed upon them in. this 
new dream world. Unfortunately, though, 
all this is but a prelude to the seventh 
and final phase of Jewish emancipation, 
the phase which has written a tragic end 
to Jewish life in Europe and which has 
seen the spread of bigotry and intolerance 
and Jew-hatred to all four corners of the 
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world—the development of anti-semitism 
as a political movement. 

Originating in Germany in the period 
following the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870-1871, anti-semitism was to become 
a major political instrument in the hands 
of unscrupulous demagogues, and was to 
spread from there to Russia and the 
Balkan countries, each of which added its 
own individual touch in developing unique 
methods for handling the “Jewish prob- 
lem.” To this fateful and tragic phase of 
Jewish emancipation, Elbogen devotes 
more than two-thirds of his book. Carry- 
ing us through the philosophic hatred of 
the Jew as rooted in the works of Schop- 
enhauer, he gives us the story of the 
Hitlers of that period—Glagau, Diihring, 
Treitschke, Stécker, Lueger, Marr, and 
all the rest—forerunners of the Nazis of 
the present day. He tells of the formation 
of anti-semitic political parties in Ger- 
many and Austria, of their coalition with 
the Catholic clergy, and of their success 
at the polls. He gives us an inkling of 
difficulties we are about to face if we 
attempt to remodel German education 
along democratic lines, for he shows that 
as long ago as 1880 courses in anti- 
semitism were held in some German uni- 
versities. From here on the sub-titles to 
the chapters tell the story of the steady 
deterioration of the Jewish position in 
European life until the climax was reached 
with the assumption of power in 1933 by 
Adolph Hitler and his National Socialists. 
Many of these sub-titles are truly enlight- 
ening, and their mere recital is often 
enough to tell the whole story. The Tal- 
mud on Trial—Ritual Murder Falsehoods 
—The Dreyfus Case—Violence as a Pol- 
icy—The May Laws—Pogroms as a Czar- 
ist Policy—The Terror in Rumania and 
Russia—Polish and Ukrainian Terror— 
Life in the Land of the Nazis—all of these 
tell their own tale and none needs any 
further comment, for all are only too 
familiar to every Jew. 

Only by understanding the full proc- 
ess of Jewish emancipation can one learn 
to evaluate the precarious position of 
world Jewry today and the future which 
lies ahead for Judaism in the post-war 
era. Only by understanding our past, too, 
can we intelligently analyze the various 
movements within Judaism itself, and 
only by knowing the story of A Century 
of Jewish Life can we rightly form opin- 
ions on the Zionist question, the Biro- 
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Bijan experiment, the refugee problem, 
the assimilationist movement, and the 
overall tragedy which has given birth to 
all these movements—anti-semitism itself. 


SAMUEL LAWRENCE 





Behold The Jew, by Ada Jackson. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 24 pp. $1.00. 


Behold The Jew, the Greenwood Prize 
Poem for 1943 in England is a tender 
and lovely thing. In it the author enumer- 
ates the proud names in Jewish history, 
poets, musician, and artists, and the lesser 
names of her Jewish friends who were 
kindly and understanding— 


The Cohens, Mandels, Rosenbaums 
the Levys. Josephs, Jacobsons, 

the Morrises, the Weisenbergs 

the Goldsteins and the Solomons— 
the little men whose like this day 
are bleeding from the earth away. 

I will speak out as I have found. 

I will assay and prove the Jew 

as I weigh other nations—by 

the hearts I know, the hearts, I knew. 
I will bear witness, speaking with 

a single tongue, in honesty, 

telling, in naked words, the truth 
and nothing more—God helping me. 


Because she, a Gentile, has found in 
her Jewish friends the best that friend- 
ship can give she repays the debt with 
what coin she has, words—but these are 
precious. 


Behold the Jew, in whom I find 
No more of fault than lies within 
the soul of any other man. 
Thus do I cry; thus, sharp and thin, 
half wavering before the mob, 
spake Pilate in another day 
of Christ the Jew—and left it there; 
and washed his hands, and turned away. 
But I can never leave it there. 
If I keep silence all these things 
are done of me and in my name, 
and mine the guilt of bludgeonings 
and massacres— 

If I speak not— 
if I forbear—I am as one 
turned murderer. It is as tho’ 
my own hands bore the knife, the gun. 


C. G. 
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Our Heritage, by Sol Bloom, with a 
biographical sketch by Ira E. Bennett. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 652 pp. $5.00. 


The rise of Sol Bloom is an Horatio 
Alger epic, a concept dear to rugged in- 
dividualists as a symbol of Americanism, 
the land of opportunity. The mold here 
is not of the material—from rags to riches 
—but political—from obscurity to emi- 
nence. Without family position or back- 
ground, Sol Bloom, within the span of 
twenty years in Congress, became ad- 
viser, guest, and official host of kings and 
presidents. 


The book is a unique blend of biogra- 
phy and what may be termed autobiog- 
raphy. The bulk of it is a compilation of 
the Congressman’s speeches on George 
Washington, the Constitution, and the 
Bill of Rights, and of letters to him, in- 
cluding those of Presidents Hoover and 
Roosevelt, of laudation, with numerous 
illustrative photographs of Bloom and 
governmental personages prominent na- 
tionally and internationally. All this sup- 
ports, enlarges, and embroiders the very 
brief sketch of his life. 


Born in Pekin, Illinois, in 1870, one 
of six children, Bloom, very early in life 
had to work day and night to help pro- 
vide for the family. At twenty-one, he 
became manager of the Midway Plaisance 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago and from there was led into the 
music and music publishing business. It 
took him to New York, into contact with 
the theatre, and a wide acquaintanceship 
with Tammany. It got him a wife. Forced 
at a dinner party to listen to songs for 
publication of a young lady, he fell under 
her spell and gave her an unusually lib- 
eral contract, but retrieved his financial 
loss by marrying her. 


In 1923, he ran for Congress from the 
19th Congressional District of New York 
and his election, contested, was decided 
in the House in his favor. His theatrical 
background and showmanship experience 
earned him an associate directorship of 
the Congressional Committee for the 
George Washington Bi-Centennial Birth- 
day Celebration. 


Into that task Bloom threw himself 
with devotion and energy. He became an 
ardent admirer and worshipper at the 
Washington shrine. The study of Wash- 
ington’s life became the light and guid- 
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ance of his own career and the test of 
current legislation. Historians and schol- 
ars were retained to study, dramatize, and 
popularize Washington’s life in play, 
pageant, and pictures, staged and cele- 
brated in over four million schools, 
churches, theaters, and civic institutions, 
and over 750,000 pictures of Washington 
were distributed. President Roosevelt 
wrote Bloom that he left “an immortal 
legacy in the form of historical fact.” 


These activities led Bloom to a rever- 
ence and deeper appreciation of the Con- 
stitution and to work for a Constitutional 
Celebration. As a consequence, the 
United States Constitution Sesquicenten- 
nial Commission was created for an an- 
niversary celebration in 1937, headed by 
President Roosevelt, with Bloom as Di- 
rector-General. Again, Bloom gathered 
the finest scholars to study, compile, and 
distribute numerous publications, popu- 
larizing the blessings of the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. 


At the same time, Mr. Bloom has been 
a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs since 1928. As succession to Com- 
mittee chairmanship comes by seniority, 
he, next ranking member, acted as Chair- 
man during McReynolds’ illness and upon 
the latter’s death, became Chairman. As 
such, he played a significant role in the 
crucial period terminating in the attack 
at Pearl Harbor, in passage of the Neu- 
trality Law, the Lend-Lease Act, the 
Fulbright Resolution, and as delegate of 
the President to the Bermuda Refugee 
Conference. 


One of the Congressman’s speeches may 
be of special interest to Forum readers 
for the tragic parallel it recalls. It was 
delivered on the 276th Anniversary of 
the landing of twenty-three persecuted 
Jews at New Amsterdam in 1656. Peter 
Stuyvesant, the Governor, refused their 
admission until he was compelled through 
influential Jewish members of the Dutch 
West Indies Co. to admit them upon the 
pledge to provide for their own distressed 
members. No such happy ending was 
the fate recently in Eastern Europe of the 
shipload of over six hundred Jewish 
refugees who were refused admission 
from port to port. Only a stray mine 
which blew them, except for one lone 
survivor, and the ship to bits ended their 
desperate plight to civilization’s everlast- 
ing shame. 
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This is a giant of a book. By the very 
nature of its contents—speeches—there is 
overwhelming repetition, a great flair for 
the superlative and spectacular, a marked 
lack of objectivity, and an equal lack of 
trust in the intelligence of the reader to 
draw his own conclusions. 

A true appraisal of the seventy-three 
years of Bloom’s life and work still re- 
mains to be written. 


SAMUEL P. GuRMAN 





The Time for Decision, by Sumner 
Welles. Harper & Brothers, 431 pp. $3.00. 

The tragic dilemma of those who are 
charged with responsibility for the for- 
eign policy of a democracy is that public 
opinion sets the limits of their action or 
inaction, and public opinion is seldom 
founded upon knowledge or understand- 
ing of all the relevant facts. Despite the 
prattle about “open covenants openly ar- 
rived at,” diplomats tread secret paths. 
Their negotiations are sometimes so deli- 
cate, as in the months before the North 
African invasion, that any public ventila- 
tion of the situation might result in catas- 
trophic failure. And often when there is 
a frank disclosure of the situation, as in 
the case of President Roosevelt’s famous 
Chicago Bridge speech, the public refuses 
to accept the implications of what is said, 
and that which should be done cannot 
be done. 

In such cold general terms, one might 
sum up Sumner Welles’s momentous book, 
but such a summary would scarcely do 
justice to the extraordinary wealth of 
thought and factual material contained 
within its covers. Already thousands of 
reviews of the book have appeared. 
Everybody who professes to be interested 
in world affairs will have his say. The 
book will serve as a point of agreement 
or departure for the discussions of the 
history of what has been and the prog- 
nosis of what will be. It is not alone that 
Mr. Welles has had unique opportunities 
to know when others were ignorant. His 
book is more than a compendium of as- 
sorted information. Like the chief execu- 
tive to whom he is still so devoted, he 
has vision, enthusiasm, hope. We know 
that he, like the President, sought to 
steer our foreign policy along a course 
that might have skirted the present war 
and may make a future war less likely 
and less deadly. 
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This reviewer, like others, dissents from 
some of Mr. Welles’s conclusions; but this 
reviewer, unlike certain others, realizes 
more than ever the unplumbed depths of 
the imponderables. As he understands the 
Welles thesis, it is that the world needs 
more than simply the perfect blueprint 
of a structure for peace. Each country, 
and particularly the United States, the 
Soviet Union, Great Britain, and China, 
must recast its domestic and foreign poli- 
cies so that there will be ample freedom, 
economic opportunity, and security at 
home, unrestricted trade between the na- 
tions, the destruction of the noxious 
weeds of colonialism and imperialism, a 
willingness to cooperate fully with all 
lands and peoples in every sphere of 
activity, and, above all, the relinquish- 
ment of force as an instrument of national 
policy. Mr. Welles favors an associated 
series of permanent regional peace con- 
ferences, before which will be settled 
every troublesome problem as soon as it 
arises. He feels that it is a mistake to 
submit each controversy to a _ world 
tribunal, which may be unfamiliar with 
the regional intimacies. There should be 
a settlement in a home atmosphere if at 
all possible. Outside arbitrators should 
be called in only when the regional au- 
thorities cannot resolve the dispute. He 
does not favor an international police 
force, but believes that the nations should 
maintain their own limited armed forces 
which should be contributed to the sup- 
port of the common cause when the need 
arises. 

Mr. Welles has pondered long over the 
quality of the justice to be meted out 
to the defeated Axis owers. Reluctantly, 
he has concluded that the political unity 
of Germany must be destroyed and East 
Prussia taken from it and given to a re- 
constituted Poland. Germany must be 
divided into three nations, instead of one, 
and all three areas must be internation- 
ally policed. All of Japan’s conquests 
must be torn from it, and there must be 
a rigid supervision of its activities. Axis 
militarism and the aggressive spirit must 
be uprooted. At the same time the Ger- 
mans and the Japanese must be given 
full scope for decent lives. 

He explores the areas of discord in a 
world that has an evil genius for tragedy, 
and says shrewd helpful things about each 
such area. Jews will be interested in 
what he has written about anti-Semitism, 
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Zionism, and related matters. He says 
that racialism is the root cause of discord 
in vast regions of the earth; that until it 
disappears, we cannot look forward to 
universal peace. Early in 1940 he visited 
the political leaders of Europe at the be- 
hest of the President in the hope that a 
way might be found even then to settle 
the conflict and to resolve the causes of 
it. After he had visited with Leon Blum, 
about 3,000 Frenchmen wrote to him in 
abusive terms because he had dared to 
call upon a Jew. He knew then that 
France was poisoned by Nazism and was 
therefore in danger of collapse. Though 
he says there have been virtues in the 
British mandate over Palestine, he be- 
lieves that it should be terminated be- 
cause of its inadequacies and that Pales- 
tine should become part of an Arab 
Regional Federation with the rights of 
Jews amply protected through an inter- 
national trusteeship. There are serious 
gaps in his knowlege of Zionism; but he 
has goodwill, and that is almost enough. 
It leads him to see the utter viciousness 
of the British White Paper. 


As our nation faces a momentous Presi- 
dential election, every word in Mr. 
Welles’s book should be studied by all 
patriots. One point that he makes should 
receive particular attention. Our foreign 
policy, he says, should not be a matter 
of partisan politics. In the essentials, both 
major parties should be committed to the 
same foreign policy based on what Mr. 
Welles calls “enlightened selfishness:” a 
long-range policy shaped so as to save 
the lives of our sons and molded so as 
to produce a sound economic order. The 
Monroe Doctrine was the only generally 
accepted pivot of our policy for over a 
century. It was above and beyond politics. 
Now Republicans and Democrats alike 
should be committed to the main tenets 
of an international Good Neighbor policy. 
The time for decision, he says, is now, and 
not when the disenchantment sets in. 1944 
is the year of destiny for America and 
the world. 

Mr. Welles tries to find a solution for 
the tragic dilemma of democracy to which 
reference has here already been made. 
There cannot be an enlightened public 
opinion, he says, until all of the peoples 
of the earth have free access to all knowl- 
edge and opinion. There must be free- 
dom of speech, press, air, religion, and 
assembly, everywhere. The totalitarian 
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doling out of predigested information 
must be terminated forever. Free men 
will then ultimately create a free world 
of tranquility. 

Fortunately, a few political figures have 
met the needs of the times. Mr. Wendell 
L. Willkie has risen to international stat- 
ure, despite successive political defeats, 
because he sensed and popularized the 
vision of One World. Vice-President 
Henry A. Wallace has added new chap- 
ters to a kind of universal Bible. Others 
have uttered a clear word now and then 
for international brotherhood. Mr. Sum- 
ner Welles is in that worthy company 
of true patriots who, like Tom Paine more 
than a century ago, are citizens of the 
world 


ELMER GERTZ 





The Forgotten Ally, by Pierre Van 
Paassen. New York, Dial Press. 343 pp. 
$2.75. 


“Written in the white heat of passion 
that characterizes Van Paassen in search 
for truth and justice, The Forgotten Ally 
will become the battle cry of all men of 
good will, Christian and Jewish alike, 
who do not want the war fought in vain.” 
This paragraph from the jacket of the 
book succinctly describes the latest pro- 
duct of the most popular of the Militia 
Christi and the protagonists of the under- 
privileged and minority peoples. The 
frightful slaughter of the Jews in Europe 
and the indifference in high places both 
in England and in America have so burned 
into the soul of a good man that, “as one 
who is aware and feels with a sense of 
personal involvement Christianity’s guilt 
in the Jewish people’s woes and the con- 
stant deepening of their anguish,” he can 
no longer be silent. 


To those who, since Days of Our Years, 
have followed the course of this brilliant 
star in the dark European night, his 
opening chapter describing his orientation 
to the Jewish question is a statement of 
his credo. He found the woes of European 
Jewry but part of a larger world of in- 
justice and decay, a Western civilization 
that negated Christian humanism. The 
failure to recognize the significance of 
Hitler’s singling out the Jews, and the 
consequent disaster that befell them and 
the peoples of Europe, had many years of 
preparation in an unfriendly educational 
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and psychological background in which 
the churches rarely uttered a word of 
warning. He cries: “There are no more 
Prophets.” A long line of Protestant minis- 
ters speak through this modern prophet. 


The Forgotten Ally is Palestine. After 
a lengthy chapter on its liberation in 
World War I, re-exploding the myth of 
revolt in the desert, he takes up Britain’s 
role in the Near East. Van Paassen’s 
thesis is clear cut: for Palestine there is 
no Atlantic Charter; its fate is settled by 
the British Colonial Office. Its civil and 
military administrators originally opposed 
a free and independent Jewish common- 
wealth “upon fully warranted appre- 
hensions that the freedom of one people, 
the Jewish people, would set the whole 
colonial world afire. Loyal to the supreme 
interests of British imperialism, they re- 
fused to inject into a but recently tranquil- 
ized Arab world, hordes of young Jews 
and Jewesses of Europe. Not that they 
were anti-Semitic, although there were 
Jew-baiters among the old-type British 
colonial functionaries. They hoped that 
the Arabs would rise in protest and throw 
the Near East into bloody chaos, if need 
be, to convince the statesmen of Europe 
that the arrangements in Palestine and 
Syria were impracticable. “If there were 
enough unrest, strife, riots and blood- 
shed, wouldn’t the world step back in 
revulsion and recognize the cancellation 
of the pledge contained in the Balfour 
Declaration as opportune, justifiable, and 
wise? That, in the main, has been the 
devious and unhandsome policy pursued 
by successive British administrators in 
Palestine and the Near East for the past 
twenty-five years.” 


Yet Palestine had not been promised 
twice, once to the Jews and also to the 
Arabs. It had been promised “only once 
and to one people only: the Jews.” And 
there was good reason to believe that 
the mass of Palestinian Arabs eagerly 
looked forward to a greater influx of Jews, 
hoping to share in the material benefits 
that would accrue to all inhabitants from 
large scale settlement and modernization. 
But the Colonial Office pursued its way 
unruffled, manipulating governmental 
administration even to provoking out- 
breaks to coerce recommendations and 
decisions of royal commissions and Par- 
liament. Then came World War II, trans- 
forming the country into a great bulwark 
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of British power, and into one of the 
pivotal areas of the global conflict. 


Palestine Jewry’s effort in this war must 
be considered one of the best-guarded and 
best kept military secrets. Van Paassen’s 
retelling of some of the brilliant and 
heroic exploits of Jewish soldiers cannot 
but thrill the hearts of Jews the world 
over. It is still the Hagana, Jewish self- 
defense, in the defense of democracy and 
the defense of Jewish positions. Yet in 
the midst of this war-effort, in the words 
of David Ben Gurion, “The fate of this 
country is being shaped by the creation 
of political, military, and economic facts 
in accordance with the policy laid down 
in the White Paper: Palestine is being 
now transformed into an Arab-British 
state with a Jewish ghetto.” Van Paassen 
insists that the British administration in 
Palestine is concentrating its attention on 
stopping further immigration of Jewish 
refugees; that it has not only disregarded 
previous commitments of the home govern- 
ment, but has instituted a definite policy 
of obstruction. Its functionaries create the 
problem, deliberately accentuate it, and 
then dare to use the existence of the 
problem in justification of barring Jewish 
refugees. 

What is at the bottom of this strange 
policy of delay, obstruction, and even 
cruelty which the Colonial Office has pur- 
sued with regard to the Jewish national 
enterprise? He gives the answer: “In 
Palestine, too, the matter of industrializ-- 
ation is at the root of all the unrest, dis- 
satisfaction, bloody upheavals, and three- 
cornered animosity of the last twenty- 
five years which will soon again lead to 
an explosion. . . To permit industrializ- 
ation of the colonial areas, beginning with 
Palestine, and extending over the whole 
colonial world, is tantamount to economic 
suicide for British industry.” The interests 
of those classes which keep the Arab 
world functioning on a predominantly 
agricultural semi-feudal basis are as 
identical with those of the colonial power 
as are the interests of the princes of India 
with those of the British Raj. The peasants 
and nomads are being talked and whipped 
into forgetting their real and just griev- 
ances against their own landed aristocra- 
cy. In Nuri Pasha, the Colonial Office may 
have found the whipping boy to destroy 
by violence in Palestine what could not be 
stayed by “their own schemes of niggling 
dishonesty and provocative inconsistency.” 
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Thus far, in his analysis of the Palestin- 
ian position, Van Paassen has not pre- 
sented anything new or original. The 
Zionist who is all too-familiar with this 
history will nod his approval. The Leftist, 
of course, will vigorously approve this 
corroboration of his notions of capitalist 
England. Indeed, one is reminded of Carl 
Becker’s popular picture of an imperialist: 
“a white man and a European, and a hide- 
bound conservative in national politics, 
bent only on preserving class privilege, 
and, in international politics, inspired by 
nothing more laudable than to hang on 
to the ill-gotten spoils of conquest in Asia 
and Africa.” At times, in the vehemence 
of the author’s passages, one gets the im- 
pression that the “forgotten ally” is but 
a pretext for another attack on the im- 
perialist. It is this impression which makes 
his proposed solution all the more startling. 


It seems to Van Paassen, that “under 
a progressive capitalism, such as we may 
expect to emerge after the war, Palestine 
is to become one of the most important 
factors in the scientific exploitation of the 
riches of Africa, and indirectly, is to have 
a great influence on the modernization of 
the Arab world.” This, of course, places 
Palestine in an entirely new light eco- 
nomically. “In fact, it points to Palestine 
as one of the keys to the solution of world 
problems of tomorrow. . . Palestine can 
become the laboratory and pilot plant for 
the big factory into which the African 
continent might eventually develop.” In- 
stead of entering a prospective Arab 
federation, Palestine may find it feasible 
to belong economically and politically to 
an African bloc, thus entering upon a 
scene of new and surpassing significance. 
Hers will be a supremely important role 
“in a new regenerated capitalist global 
exploitation of the world’s markets and 
resources, in which Great Britain and the 
United States are to be the chief collabor- 
ators and competitors.” The present con- 
fusion and strife is but a passing phase. 
“Certainly in the light of the enormous 
industrial and economic flight that the 
British Empire will take in the next epoch, 
when the apex of capitalist civilization 
will be reached—for the earth has not yet 
been scratched, and the greatest era of 
capitalist prosperity still lies in the future 
—the political strife in the Holy Land 
sinks into the significance of the squabbles 
of washwomen around the village pump. 
Prosperity will make the Arab peoples 
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forget the artificial political issues that 
have been injected into the situation to 
keep them occupied during the transition 
period. . . Room and work and well-being 
there will be for all, for Arabs, Jews, and 
millions more.” Squabbles around the 
village pump—and the bodies of Halutzim 
and Kibutzim lie near by! A “good” man 
tries to solve a problem in a hard, real 
world. What more is there to be said? 


REuBEN S. Fiacks 





George Fitzhugh, by Harvey Wish. 
Southern Biography Series. Louisiana 
State University Press. 360 pp. $3.00. 


This is the life story of an eccentric, 
but unimportant man. 


George Fitzhugh was an unsuccessful 
lawyer of Port Royal, Va., during the 
ante-bellum days. All his life was spent 
within the narrow confines of the Tide- 
water valleys. Not being able to accom- 
plish much for himself, he advised the 
world in general how to run its affairs. 
He had no contacts with real life, he met 
only people whose mental horizon was 
as restricted as his own, he had no orig- 
inal ideas. Hence he drew attention to 
himself by making extreme statements, 
on the general assumption that anyone 
could attract attention by standing on 
his head in the middle of a street, if he 
stood so long enough. If. his section of the 
country was convinced that Negro slavery 
was an untouchable institution, he would 
go it one better by declaring that “slavery, 
black or white, was right and necessary.” 
Having espoused this half-baked, unde- 
fendable theory, he had to support it by 
such a nonsensical argument as this: 

A half million died of hunger in one year 
in Ireland—they died because in the eye of 
the law they were the equals, and liberty had 
made them the enemies of, their landlords and 
employers. Had they been vassals or serfs, 
they would have been beloved, cherished and 
taken care of by these same landlords and 
employers. 

The slave, Fitzhugh contended, was a 
lucky individual. He was always certain 
of support, for should his master fail, he 
would be transferred by sale and “par- 
ticipate in the profits of another concern.” 

It was quite logical for Fitzhugh to 
extend this fallacy so as to embrace all 
men. If the blacks were better off as 
slaves, why not whites, too? Who dared 
say that life and liberty were inalienable 
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rights? Glittering generalities, these. The 
object of government was to “restrict, 
control and punish men” in their pursuit 
of happiness. Unless slavery were made 
universal, there would be ever-lasting 
strife, for “most men’s happiness consists 
in destroying the happiness of other 
people.” 

Fitzhugh, a sworn enemy of democratic 
institutions, believed with Carlyle that 
“the world is too little governed” and 
added that “liberty of the press, liberty 
of speech, freedom of religion and the 
unlimited right of private judgment had 
borne no good fruits and many bad ones.” 
All government, in his opinion, proceeded 
from external compulsion. “The mass of 
mankind,” he wrote, “cannot be governed 
by Law. More of despotic discretion, and 
less of Law, is what the world wants.” 
Liberty, he exclaimed, was not only unat- 
tainable, it was not even desirable. 


Intoxicated by his own doctrines, Fitz- 
hugh became at times almost incoherent 
in his advocacy of general slavery. 


“Slavery educates, refines, and moral- 
izes the masses,” he wrote in 1857, “by 
separating them from each other, and 
bringing them into continual intercourse 
with masters of superior minds, informa- 
tion, and morality.” 


In a way, Fitzhugh was a forerunner 
of the present-day unspeakable European 
dictators. Fortunately, he was denied 
their power. But if he had possessed it, 
he might not have used it at all, strange 
to say, for he was inwardly a weakling. 
The strength of his written words was 
quite out of proportion to the strength 
of his backbone. He cowered before his 
editors, and he changed his doctrines as 
occasions warranted. He lacked the intel- 
lectual honesty of the philosopher, and 
he was not above begging for political 
jobs. When opportunity presented itself, 
or when he had talked himself hoarse 
on the subject of black and white slavery, 
he indulged in literary and _ historical 
criticism, politics, lexicography, and legal 
theories. Like all men of limited vision, 
he knew all the answers and was con- 
vinced that he could never be wrong. 

Fitzhugh was not a man given to 
physical violence and hoped the Civil War 
could be avoided, but as soon as hostil- 
ities commenced, he changed his tune. 

“War elevates the sentiments and the 
aims of men . . . begets enterprise. . . 
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makes men brave and self-reliant, adds 
new force and vigor to mind and body.” 

As Fitzhugh became older, his cocki- 
ness began to wane. He was not so sure 
any more that anyone knew what was 
right or wrong. But instead of becoming 
silent, he became more loquacious and 
more unintelligible. He felt he had to do 
something and so worked out a “system 
of antinomic-pathology.” 
“Antinomic-Pathology,” he explained, 
“proposes ... to adjust the balance be- 
tween moral antinomes, as either, or any 
of them tend to excess. It differs from 
philosophy in this, that philosophy is the 
search after the ‘right or true,’ whilst 
‘Antinomic-Pathology’ is founded upon 
the premise or assumption, that the ‘right 
or the true’ never have been discovered, 
and never .. . can be discovered . . .” 
Words, words, words, and the less they 
meant, the greater would be the author’s 
reputation. 

With the end of the Civil War, the 
slavery question ceased to be a matter 
of public discussion, and Fitzhugh, having 
lost his favorite subject of discourse, also 
lost his chances for further notoriety. In 
1881 he died, forgotten in the North and 
unknown to the new generation in the 
South. His death passed unnoticed in an 
era which was no longer interested in 
either black or wiite slavery. 

Mr. Wish has done very well with his 
material, uninspiring as most of it is. The 
book is well organized and pleasingly 
written. The author has shown great skill 
in presenting his subject in a manner 
that arouses interest throughout, and very 
wisely has refrained from forcing his 
conclusions on the reader, preferring to 
let the facts speak for themselves. It is 
always easier to write the life story of a 
real hero than that of one who arouses 
antipathy, and the way Mr. Wish has per- 
formed his thankless task is greatly to 
his credit. Perhaps he will next put his 
talents to work on a more promising and 
worthwhile subject than that of a bigoted, 
self-styled philosopher, whose writings 
constitute at best only a historical curiosity. 


Otto EISENSCHIML 





Reflections on the Revolution of Our 
Time. By Howard J. Laski. Viking Press. 
$3.50. 


“One of the greatest pains to human 
nature,” wrote Bagehot, generations ago, 
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“is the pain of a new idea.” This may 
explain why humanity never takes kindly 
to the idea of revolution. The very men- 
tion of the word evokes images of dis- 
order and violence, upsetting to the status 
quo as well as our digestion. It also brings 
on a fear of the untried, the new, although 
in our rational interludes we are aware 
that all old ideas must have been new 
once. In this book, Prof. Laski of the 
London School of Economics, noted politi- 
cal thinker, calmly and without fear ex- 
tends an invitation to revolution. 


“We are in the midst of a period of 
revolutionary change,” he writes in the 
introductory chapter, “On the Spirit of 
the Age.” It is not a hot house plant 
artificially cultivated by thinkers or 
statesmen, but is the result of forces in- 
herent in the existing social order. More- 
over it is one of the reasons why we 
fight the War. “We shall not understand 
its inner nature unless we recognize it to 
be as significant in its essentials as that 
which saw the fall of the Roman Empire, 
the birth, with the Reformation, of capi- 
talist society, or, as in I789, the final 
chapter in the rise of the middle class 
to power.” 

Stated concisely, the author’s central 
theme is that the forces of production 
which make for an expanding economy 
or economy of abundance are in conflict 
with the relations of production, which 
make for an economy of scarcity. In po- 
litical terms the struggle is one between 
democracy and capitalism. The logical 
working out of each makes the continua- 
tion of their marriage impossible, because 
the masses desire to extend the frontiers 
of democracy to the domain of the eco- 
nomic, and to use the political machinery 
of the state to achieve security; and they 
find the way blocked by entrenched privi- 
lege, according to Laski. In a declining 
capitalism in which it has become in- 
creasingly difficult to make the profit 
system profitable, any attempt to extend 
democracy so as to include provisions for 
social security is regarded by the indus- 
trial rulers of society as an assault upon 
the foundations of their power. In conse- 
quence democracy becomes to the latter 
an intolerable evil and they will not hesi- 
tate to destroy it, as they did in Germany, 
Italy and France. 

In Germany and Italy the struggle re- 
sulted in a fascist victory. In France a 
similar result occurred, but it required 
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the assistance of an external aggressor. 
“Better Hitler than the Popular Front,” 
intoned the French press—owned for the 
most part by the 200 “best families” of 
the Republic. In England and the United 
States—and the book is intended primar- 
ily for these countries—progressive re- 
forms of an economic character have up- 
set the business interests to the point 
where the more reactionary elements 
among them are quite ready to destroy 
democracy rather than give up one jot 
or tittle of their power. Their dominant 
mood is one of fear born of a feeling of 
insecurity. When men are afraid, they 
cannot reason. They simply move blindly 
to destroy that which they believe to be 
the source of their fear. 


It would seem, then, that to those who 
believe the last legitimate and permissible 
revolution occurred in 1776, the invitation 
to what Laski calls a “revolution by con- 
sent” will hardly be acceptable. Never- 
theless, he insists, not only is the change 
inevitable, but also practicable; and the 
very conduct of the war should make us 
realize this. For the requirement of war 
—the co-operation of all classes in the 
interests of victory—has created an 
atmosphere favorable to fundamental 
changes in the fabric of the social order. 
This mood of unity and cooperation 
should not be allowed to dissipate, as it 
surely will, if we postpone action until 
after the war is over. Instead, he argues, 
we should start now to build the “service- 
state,” to supplant the one we have at 
present, wherein government is simply a 
legal device for the perpetuation of priv- 
ilege. Concretely, he advocates nationaliz- 
ation of basic economic resources as the 
first step toward implementing the revo- 
lution of our time. 


The book is not confined, however, to 
a discussion of the forces tending to 
widen the gulf between capitalism and 
democracy. There are valuable sections 
devoted to an evaluation of the concrete 
achievements of the Russian Revolution, 
a critical analysis of the nature of fascism, 
and the problem of international peace. 
As for Russia, while he regards the sup- 
pression of civil liberty in the Western 
democratic sense as a grave defect in the 
Soviet system, he nevertheless concludes 
that the system is essentially sound be- 
cause it is geared to an economy of abun- 
dance. Soviet dictatorship he believes to 
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be a passing phase, and not an integral 
part of the Soviet scheme of things. 

With respect to Nazism (fascism) he 
warns against oversimplification in at- 
tempting to account for its origin and 
development. At the same time he ac- 
cepts the Marxist interpretation as the 
most significant one, namely, that Nazism 
represents the final stage in the decline 
of capitalism, the principal characteristic 
of which is its resort to naked force to 
suppress democratic government. 

In the matter of international peace, the 
author seems to dissent from most of his 
contemporaries who put their trust in 
some scheme of international organiza- 
tion. He believes devoutly in a “society 
of nations;” but he thinks that enduring 
peace, economic rather than the political, 
lies in the reorganization of the world. 
This necessarily involves the resolution of 
the “contradictions” inherent in demo- 
cratic capitalism. Remove these and the 
principal cause of international conflict 
will automatically disappear. His view in 
these respects is dramatically opposed to 
that of his distinguished countryman, Sir 
Norman Angell, who believes that the 
political reorganization of the world 
should take precedence. 

His conclusion is that unless we utilize 
the techniques of cooperation learned in 
war, in order to make the transition from 
an economy of scarcity to one of plenty, 
peacefully, we shall find ourselves divided 
when the war is over; and violence may 
take the place of persuasion. The forces 
of counter-revolution, which are tempo- 
rarily quiescent, will move to destroy the 
fruits of victory. In that event we shall 
indeed have lost the peace. 


REUBEN FREEDMAN 





Our Civil Liberties, by Osmond Fraen- 
kel. Viking Press, 277 pp. $3.00. 


The colonial and federal bills of rights 
have two main objects: “To protect free 
expression of opinion, secular as well as 
religious, and to prohibit abuses of the 
criminal laws as practiced by tyrants. 
Only incidentally did they deal with 
property rights.” Thus Osmond Fraenkel 
defines civil liberties, until the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th Amendments introduced a new 
concept, that of freedom from discrimina- 
tion. Our generation is still fighting to 
protect these rights and freedoms and to 
add a new concept, freedom from want. 
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Atty. Fraenkel closes his book by saying: 
“We reject the notion that freedom de- 
pends on any form of economic organiza- 
tion. It will flourish where the common 
man insists it shall and only there. No 
socialist economy will ensure freedom, 
no society in which business competition 
flourishes has a monopoly on freedom. 
Freedom can exist even though there be 
no businessmen but it cannot exist, 
whether or not ‘free enterprise’ continue 
to function, unless men are quick to re- 
sist encroachments on their own liberty 
and especially on that of others.” 

Every teacher, professor, attorney, 
clergyman, newsman, and radio com- 
mentator in the country should study and 
teach all Americans the contents of this 
book. Every reader of the Cutcaco JEw- 
IsH Forum should buy this book. It should 
be a textbook in every high school in the 
land and in the army orientation courses. 

In simple language Atty. Fraenkel cov- 
ers the gamut of civil rights and freedoms 
in terms of Supreme Court decisions and 
the law of the land. He begins with say- 
ing that civil liberties must be protected 
even for those who reject them for others. 
He states that in war-time there must 
necessarily be legal restraints upon every- 
one to insure the successful prosecution 
of the war and points out that civil liber- 
ties are given severe tests in war time. 

Mr. Fraenkel explains that racial dis- 
crimination and other private restraints 
on freedom endanger civil liberties but 
often cannot be dealt with legally. The 
whole book is based upon the law and 
my only criticism as sociologist would be 
that several chapters on the Negro, anti- 
Semitism, and unemployment should be 
added to give the socio-economic and po- 
litical background of current civil rights 
issues. 

Our Civil Liberties has a glossary, an 
excellent index, and a complete docu- 
mentation of legal citations listed in the 
back so as not to frighten a lay reader. 
Free speech, religious liberty, academic 
freedom, free press, sedition, free assem- 
bly, searches and seizures, indictment, 
double jeopardy, self-incrimination, due 
process, trial by jury, right to counsel, 
bail and punishment, bills of attainder, 
ex post facto laws, slavery, suffrage, 
labor’s rights, habeas corpus, and “un- 
charted areas” are various aspects of civil 
liberties definitively explained in Our 
Civil Liberties. IrA LATIMER 
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Triumph of Treason, by Pierre Cot. 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, 432 pp. 
$3.50. 


In the fall of 1933, during the notorious 
Reichstag Fire Trial, the German Su- 
preme Court at Leipzig endeavored to 
convince the world that the Nazis, by 
their assumption of power, had saved 
civilization from annihilation. To the 
great dismay of the judges, however, the 
main defendants, especially Dimitroff, 
turned the tables, violently protesting 
their innocence and attacking and ridicul- 
ing the Nazi system. The Nazis thereupon 
blamed the destruction on the imbecile 
Van der Lubbe who was beheaded. Yet 
the mock trial, contrary to the expecta- 
tions of its instigators, merely contributed 
towards making the world aware of the 
danger of Fascism. 

The French fascists of Vichy (and the 
German wirepullers behind the scene) 
did not remember the lesson of Leipzig 
when, in the beginning of 1942, they 
staged a show trial at Riom against 
Edouard Daladier, Leon Blum, Maurice 
Gamelin, Pierre Cot, Guy La Chambre, 
and Pierre Jacomet, the political and mili- 
tary leaders of France in the crucial years 
preceding the debacle. Except for Cot, 
who happened to be in the United States 
and had to be tried in absentia, these un- 
fortunate representatives of French de- 
mocracy were in the hands of the Pétain 
puppet government. But the senile reac- 
tionary’s hopes to discredit and dishonor, 
through the trial, the republic and the 
republicans, did not come true. In spite 
of the fact that vital regulations of the 
French law were violated and only ultra- 
conservative judges selected, the trial was 
a flop. Blum and Daladier, the chief de- 
fendants, in their eloquent statements— 
fully reprinted in the book’s appendix 
—successfully questioned the legality of 
the trial. What is more important, they 
could prove that the collapse of France, 
blamed on them, actually was brought 
about by those who were more afraid of 
the Left than of Hitler. Even though 
France was not adequately armed, they 
could explain to the Court that the coun- 
try, one month after the armistice still 
had a total of more than 6,000 planes, 
despite the war losses, and that she could 
have continued her resistance in her 
African territory where the bulk of her 
armed forces could have been evacuated 
with the help of the unharmed French 
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fleet and the British fleet. When it looked 
as though the Court, convinced of the 
innocence of the defendants, might acquit 
them, Vichy stopped the trial. The Nazis 
frantically claimed that the trial had 
been misconducted, as it should have 
proven that France had acted criminally 
by declaring war on Germany, when she 
knew perfectly well “the Fuehrer’s desire 
for peace.” But the common people 
cheered Blum and Daladier when they 
learned of their courageous stand. The 
five defendants have now ample time to 
ponder Fascist justice in German concen- 
tration camps. 


It is a fortunate thing that Monsieur 
Cot, a staunch anti-Fascist, happens to 
be outside the Festung Europa, in order 
to give us this circumstantial and bril- 
liantly written account of the trial, based 
on facts obtained directly or through the 
French underground, and an unbiased 
story of France in the short era of the 
Popular Front. Having served as under- 
secretary of state for foreign affairs in 
1932, and as minister of aviation from 
1936 to 1938, he knows the plain facts at 
least as well as the pundits of Vichy who 
endeavored to distort them. At times one 
wonders whether the wickedness or the 
naiveté of the Vichyites is greater. Dur- 
ing the trial, General Mittelhauser charged 
that the French army did not have suf- 
ficient officers. But Daladier could prove 
that it had 4,000 more officers than the 
German army. Rebuked by the Presi- 
dent of the Court for making such an 
inaccurate statement under oath, Mittel- 
hauser meekly said: “I am sorry, but I 
read it in the newspapers.” 


In addition to the story of the trial, the 
book gives a survey of France’s political 
history in the nineteen thirties. One 
gathers that the French defeat was not 
caused merely by her lack of armored 
divisions (which, incidentally, can be 
blamed on the General staff, indoctrinated 
by Pétain and Weygand who still thought 
of war in the terms of 1914). Equally 
detrimental was France’s isolation, caused 
by the collapse of the Franco-Soviet pact 
and the abandonment of her alliance with 
Czecho-Slovakia, and the treacherous at- 
titude of part of the upper classes. The 
American reader who takes notice of the 
trial of our own seditionists at Washing- 
ton, ought to pay attention to the chapter 
dealing with the conversion of the French 
bourgeoisie to Fascism: 
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“This conversion to Fascism was not 
sudden and complete, but gradual and 
partial. While the upper bourgeoisie be- 
came more and more actively Fascist, the 
middle bourgeoisie was saturated with 
Fascist ideology, and a fraction of the 
petite bourgeoisie was resigning itself to 
Fascism as to an inevitable fact ... The 
Third Republic was largely a democracy 
in name only. Within governmental and 
administrative institutions the power of 
the bourgeoisie had grown stronger and 
stronger at the expense of the common 
people. The will of the majority was no 
longer sovereign.” Caveant consules ... 


The trial of Riom is not likely to be 
re-opened, and the innocence of. the de- 
fendants (regardless of the fact that they, 
too, committed blunders) is beyond any 
doubt. The book is, nevertheless, highly 
topical, not only because it dissects the 
minds of the “Rather Hitler than Blum” 
Quislings, but also because it shows that 
the genuine France of Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité is still alive: 


“This true France, speaking through 
Blum and Daladier, told the Vichy gov- 
ernment hard and unpleasant truths. She 
defied Hitler to destroy her spiritual in- 
dependence and moral unity. She pro- 
claimed her indomitable faith in the final 
defeat of Fascism, in the birth of a new 
and free Europe. Priority of ideal over 
interest, predominance of reason over 
force, equality of men before the law, 
fraternity of all races and nations—these 
were the precepts proclaimed at Riom 
and heard throughout the world. The 
Riom trial showed that the French spirit 
was not broken even when in chains.” 


ALFRED WERNER 





Indian Crisis. By John S. Hoyland. 
Macmillan Co. 193 pp. $2.00. 


India Against the Storm. By Post 
Wheeler. Dutton and Co. 350 pp. $3.50. 


These two books under review are 
written very much according to the same 
plan. Each author begins by giving a brief 
survey of India’s history. Then follows a 
discussion of the main problems facing 
that country, and each work is concluded 
by a number of chapters dealing with the 
key personalities. But the similarity is 
limited to the structure. The contents and 
the conclusions are quite different. 
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Mr. Hoyland, who spent some fifteen 
years in India as a missionary, educator, 
and social worker, comes out with a 
strong leaning towards the Congress 
Party and the cause of immediate inde- 
pendence for India. This in spite of his 
irreproachable British background. Mr. 
Wheeler, on the other hand, by career 
an American diplomat, who spent two or 
three years in India, finds himself funda- 
mentally opposed to the Congress posi- 
tion and strongly sympathizes with the 
British Raj. 

There is nothing unusual, of course, in 
this divergence of views. The Indian ques- 
tion has been, is, and probably will be 
a most perplexing one. There are certain 
fundamental difficulties which will be 
present and which will have to be faced 
by whatever party is in power. First of 
all, let us consider the population question. 
The census of 1941 (the last one avail- 
able) indicates that there was an increase 
of population over 1931 of about 15 per- 
cent—that is, approximately fifty million. 
Thus the population of India now num- 
bers, roughly speaking, about 370 million. 
The cultivated area, according to the best 
available statistics, is only 257 million 
acres—that is, something like two-thirds 
of an acre per person. According to Euro- 
pean standards this is certainly quite in- 
sufficient to provide an adequate supply 
of food for the population. Yet India re- 
mains overwhelmingly an agricultural 
country, and only seven percent of the 
population (about 26 millions) is in one 
way or another dependent upon industry. 
Furthermore, the scarcity of land under 
cultivation is made more acute by the 
smallness of the individual holdings, 
which does not permit of application of 
modern agricultural methods. Indian agri- 
culture is certainly a difficult question to 
solve and it is significant that in a recent 
plan (the so-called Bombay Plan) pro- 
posed by a group of Indian notables in 
sympathy with the Congress movement, 
a solution is suggested which reminds us 
somewhat of the Russian Collective Farm 
System. 

Along with agriculture must be con- 
sidered cattle-breeding, which has always 
played a very important role in the coun- 
try’s economic life. Because of the re- 
ligious beliefs of the majority of the popu- 
lation cattle-breeding in India does not 
mean production of meat, but is confined 
to dairy products and to the utilization 
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of hides of the cattle when deceased, 
since religious sentiment forbids the 
slaughter of cattle. While the number of 
cattle in India is tremendous the average 
quality and productivity is low, because 
of poor breeding stock and lack of ade- 
quate care. It is clear, therefore, that the 
overwhelming majority of the Indian 
population is very poor indeed, and sub- 
ject, at least in certain parts of the coun- 
try, to famines whenever there is a crop 
failure for some reason or other. On the 
other hand, the industrial development 
has been making rapid strides, particu- 
larly so during the years of the war, and 
Indian cities have been growing very 
rapidly. Industrial wages are still, how- 
ever, low and the position of the workers 
is not much better than that of the 
villagers. 

Another problem is that of education. 
Here some progress has been made: in 
1931 there were 7 per cent of literates 
and in 1941 an increase to 12 per cent. 
Obviously much remains to be done. 

The caste system, which subdivides the 
Hindu population into a multitude of al- 
most air-tight cells, is still exceedingly 
strong. Efforts by Gandhi himself to bring 
about an amelioration of the condition of 
the forty-odd millions of Untouchables 
who are found at the very bottom of the 
caste system have met with comparative 
little success. There is but slow progress 
here, and that most noticeable among the 
classes of Indian society which have be- 
come exposed to Western education. One 
must remember that caste is something 
most deeply rooted in Indian culture. 

Another difficulty which bids fair to be 
of the greatest import in the future is the 
question of communal relations. There is 
a great deal of debate as to how and why 
difficulties in these relations reached their 
present acute stage. The adherents of the 
Congress Party maintain stoutly that the 
question has been artificially built up by 
the British government, zealously raised 
and fostered since the days of the Minto- 
Morley reforms of 1909, when the prin- 
ciple of communal representation was 
adopted, guaranteeing Moslems and other 
minorities a certain number of seats in 
the legislatures. The reader will find Mr. 
Hoyland on the whole sympathetic to the 
Congress point of view in this respect. On 
the other hand, the leaders of the Moslem 
League claim that the Communal Award 
was absolutely essential for the preser- 
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vation of the rights of the Moslem and 
other minorities which otherwise would 
have been swallowed up in the sea of 
Hinduism. It is on this line of thought 
that in recent years the idea of Pakistan 
developed, which would divide India into 
two parts, Moslem and non-Moslem. It 
will be recollected that the validity of the 
Moslem claim was recognized in the Cripps 
proposals of the spring of 1942. Again the 
reader can take his choice: Mr. Hoyland 
is definitely opposed to the Pakistan idea, 
Mr. Wheeler is by no means sure. There 
are between 95 and 100 million Moslems 
in India. Most of them are really of Indian 
origin as their forefathers had been con- 
verted to Mohammedanism. Nevertheless, 
I believe it is vain to dispute the strength 
of Mohammedan feeling. The best hope 
for a solution satisfactory to both sides 
lies, it seems to the present reviewer, in 
the adoption of a plan of federation which 
would amply provide for the autonomy 
of territories where the Moslems are in 
the majority, and at the same time would 
sufficiently preserve the essential unity of 
India. If this unity is not preserved, the 
outcome very likely would be civil war 
and political chaos. 


What of the Indian war effort? Much 
has been written on the position of 
Gandhi, Nehru, and the other Congres- 
sional leaders. Most Westerners find it 
exceedingly hard to understand how 
strong Gandhi’s pacifism really is. What 
must be remembered is the fact that these 
pacifist views of Gandhi are really an 
expression of the traditional attitude of 
the Indian people. It is true that there are 
many tribes and castes in India that are 
traditionally warlike. Take the Sikhs and 
the Rajputs in northwestern India. There 
are others too. But the bulk of the popula- 
tion has always shied away from war. 
Aside from this traditional attitude India’s 
war effort has been really very fine. The 
army, which is all recruited from volun- 
teers, now probably numbers considerably 
more than two million men. Indian in- 
dustry has done remarkably well, con- 
sidering its limitations. Thus it might be 
said, in spite of the fact that so many 
leaders of Congress are in detention, that 
the Indian war effort is proceeding as well 
as could be expected. 

Both authors agree that some form of 
independence, whether dominion status 
or something else, is sure to be India’s 
soon after the war. What they disagree 
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on is the organization of the Indian state 
when the time for that independence 
comes. Both books are timely and inter- 
esting, though Mr. Wheeler’s book suffers 
somewhat from over-writing and from in- 
sufficient accuracy in the first couple of 
chapters which deal with the historical 
background. 
G. V. Bosrinskoy 





Common Cause, by G. A. Borgese. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York. 448 
pp. $3.50. 


In a conversation with Mussolini, Dor- 
othy Thompson told the dictator that she 
highly admired a certain modern Italian 
writer. “What’s the author’s name?” Il 
Duce inquired eagerly. “Ignazio Silone,” 
answered the American correspondent, 
not without malice. She could have men- 
tioned another exiled Italian writer, Pro- 
fessor Borgese, too, as a striking proof 
that the genuine Italian genius prefers 
exile to mental serfdom. For Borgese left 
his native country for America’s liberty 
after refusing to take the Fascist oath. 
A professor of Italian literature at the 
University of Chicago since 1936, he 
started writing in English and offered a 
stupendous expose of Fascism, Goliath, 
now followed by a sort of sequel, warning 
the Allied leaders that we must kill the 
germs of Fascism within our own camp 
lest Common Man lose the fight for the 
Common Cause. 


There is hardly a person better fitted 
for the writing of an anti-nationalist, anti- 
Fascist primer like Common Cause than 
Borgese. An American citizen, like Jef- 
ferson believing in the intrinsic goodness 
of man, this ex-Italian and citizen of the 
world agrees with Vice President Wal- 
lace that Common Man’s cause is “every- 
where in the world.” Although the present 
book was written many months ago—it 
was started when Tobruk fell to the Axis, 
and the manuscript was completed before 
the Allies landed in North Africa—it 
could be helpful to our statesmen pre- 
paring blueprints for a peace still many 
months ahead. 


Borgese is not afraid of calling a spade 
a spade, and a Fascist a Fascist. One 
might consider his severe criticism of the 
appeasement policy of our State Depart- 
ment, the anti-democratic attitude of the 
Catholic hierarchy, the erstwhile Russo- 
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German collaboration (“Communazism”) 
and of Churchill’s almost forgotten flirta- 
tions with Fascism outdated and obsolete. 
But don’t we liberals have to watch care- 
fully that these forces.shall not come to 
life again in mankind’s most crucial hour, 
that the ideals shaped in the “Atlantic 
Charter” and other declarations shall not, 
one day, be brushed aside, for the sake 
of “expediency?” Has not the Vatican 
failed to come out with an ardent plea 
for democracy, after the liberation of 
Rome? Has not the Franco regime a fair 
chance to survive the governments of Hit- 
ler and Mussolini, with the tacit blessings 
of the Big Four? Is not Borgese right 
when he emphasizes, time and again, the 
“trahison des clercs,” the treacherous and 
cynical attitude of many intellectuals who 
side with the stronger party? Regrettably, 
we have also to admit that his stern 
criticism of the British Empire is justi- 
fied: “A world Empire, Britain did not 
shape a pattern to be offered to all men. 
Ownership did not mature to possession, 
humaneness did not blossom into love, 
power did not rise to authority.” 


Let us hope that he exaggerates when 
he asserts that our men do not clearly 
visualize what they are fighting for, that 
the war dead are “victims of blind acci- 
dent rather than the toll of an intelligent 
battle.” Be that as it may, it would be 
catastrophic, should the leaders of the 
United Nations be in the dark, as far as 
our war aims are concerned. Borgese 
sees an actual danger of our reaching 
victory “to find that we have planted in 
the world a ‘reasonable,’ but unshakable 
Fascism in exchange for the frenzied but 
transient Fascism we have uprooted.” 
Verily, if we do not eradicate the three 
main sources of evil: nationalism, racism, 
and imperialism, the outcome of this 
struggle will be no more than a shift of 
power! 


Common man, Borgese exhorts us, 
must find the common cause, if civiliza- 
tion is to be saved. His aim—which many 
unimaginative people will deride as 
“Utopian” and “millenial”—is a “Repub- 
lic of the World,” a super-state, based on 
the principles of “Communalism” (re- 
grettably, the author does not explain 
sufficiently the idea behind that word 
which seems to denote a compromise be- 
tween Communism and the system of the 
United States) , a supra-nationalist, supra- 
racial commonwealth, entirely free of 
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“demofascism,” a term comprising the 
inconsistencies and contradictions of our 
present makeshift system. This world re- 
public’s keystone, “if this Axis is not to 
stand, if some other Axis is not to stand 
up from its fall again—the keystone irre- 
placable, short of which any House of 
Man will be a castle of cards, is the union 
in faith and purpose of the English-speak- 
ing world with the Russian world. If any 
Axis must be, it must be Washington- 
London-Moscow.” The author assigns to 
this country a leading part in bridging 
the ideological and social gap between 
the various countries, the United States 
thus becoming the “Uniting States” of 
the world. As a conditio sine qua non, 
Russia would have to move towards 
greater political and personal liberty, 
whereas the West would have to adopt 
the somewhat nebulous system of “Com- 
munalism.” 


Borgese, in his enthusiastic patriotism, 
may, perhaps, over-emphasize the role of 
Uncle Sam, carrying the white man’s 
burden, while the professor certainly is, 
at times, too hard on Britain and Russia. 
The advice he tries to give on military 
matters may not cause more than a smile 
in General Eisenhower’s face, but the 
book contains quite a few proposals on 
civil matters that should be heeded by 
responsible leaders. For instance, Bor- 
gese’s suggestion that Congress should 
repeal the obnoxious immigration quotas 
on the flimsy basis of nationality and 
make selective immigration a wholly indi- 
vidual affair. Indeed, we must blush when 
we remember that our immigration quotas 
are still based on the very Nordic Myth 
against which our soldiers are fighting. 


A. W. 





The Growth of American Thought, by 
Merle Curti. Harper & Bros., New York 
and London, 848 pp. $5.00 

To trace the currents of American 
thought from Colonial times to the be- 
ginning of the present war is an immense 
and confused task. Professor Curti, util- 
izing original sources and monographs, 
has covered his vast field with scholarly 
competence, neglecting no important 
movement. The book is a storehouse of 
information invaluable for reference. 

The reader must draw his conclusions 
for himself, interpreting the evidence as 
he sees fit. Professor Curti, as it seems, 
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has no thesis to advance. His but to 
present the facts as detachedly as he can, 
though in the emphasis and proportions 
of his narrative his bias, if any, should 
presumably be implied. But here he is 
impartial. Seemingly he is sympathetic 
with the democratic cause, for he is 
cautiously hopeful that democratic senti- 
ment has grown in the century and a half 
of our nation’s history despite the power 
of wealth, national arrogance, the fascistic 
leanings of a minority, and the tacit as- 
sumption of white supremacy. 

His book can, however, give none of 
his countrymen cause for undue optimism. 
Intellectually the United States has come 
of age. Scientifically we can now hold our 
own with the best of European nations. 
Perhaps, as a result of the convulsion in 
Europe, scientific leadership in the future 
will pass to us. And in art and literature 
likewise we seem to have passed the age 
of tutelage, offering to other nations as 
much as we receive from them. Yet we 
have not yet attained unity, have not 
wholly absorbed the foreign groups and 
cultures which have enriched, while they 
have confused, the American way of life. 
Economically we have not solved the 
problem of wealth and its distribution. 
Socially we have not solved the problem 
of minority groups. Nor racially have 
we done justice to the Negro according 
to the democratic principles which we 
profess,. 

America is now at one of the many 
cross-roads of its destiny. Are we to pro- 
ceed along the democratic path? Is the 
growth of federal power to insure more 
economic justice and equality of rights 
for all? The answer is unsure. Wealth 
and privilege are still strong among us. 
They contest every advance of federal- 
ism. As a nation we still believe in white 
supremacy and even, like the Nazis, in 
nordic supremacy. That way danger lies 
and the threat of imperalism and fascism 
unless the instinct for democracy which 
is our national heritage proves sufficiently 
strong to overcome these forces which 
would destroy it. 

C. H. G: 





A Treasury of Great Russian Stories. 
Edited by Avram Yarmolinsky. Macmil- 
lan, 1008 pp. $4.00. 

Mr. Yarmolinsky has chosen but ten 
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Russian writers of the golden era between 
Pushkin and Gorky—some ninety years 
of Russian belles-letters—for his attempt 
to convey the flower and the essence of 
the Russian short story. Especially grati- 
fying in this collection are the works of 
Gogol, Turgenev, Tolstoi, Dostoevsky and 
Checkov; no one, it is hoped, has failed 
to hear of or to read most of these writ- 
ers in a, perhaps, more abundant manner 
than that afforded by Yarmolinsky. It is 
true, however, that few if any anthologies 
of Russian fiction contain so happy and 
intelligent a selection of material that 
place before the reader Gogol’s best story 
The Overcoat alongside of Turgenev’s A 
Lear of the Steppes, Old Portraits, A 
Sevastopol Story, by Tolstoi and the de- 
pressing novelette of human frustration, 
Dostoevsky’s Notes from the Underground. 

More than three hundred pages in 
Yarmolinsky’s anthology are devoted to 
twenty-five stories by Anton Checkov; 
the compiler’s decision to afford so much 
space to Russia’s greatest master of the 
short story is, I believe, on the whole 
sound and just. Checkov’s writings re- 
flect a whole era of Russian lite—happily 
no more—and, aside from the artistic 
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value of his fiction, reading about the 
hopeless middle class of Russia’s Nineties 
it is easier to understand the subsequent 
challenging revolutionary writing of 
Gorky and others who sought to extricate 
a people from the morass of pettiness, 
indecision, and drabness in whith the 
Russian intellectual was slowly sinking 
to the lower depths. 


It is to be regretted that the editor 
found no room in this anthology for Gon- 
charov’s famous Usual Story—a vivid 
narrative of an idealist whom life trans- 
forms into an opportunist, and for Gri- 
gorovitch’s Anton Goremika—the most 
powerful indictment of serfdom that ever 
appeared in the Russian language. 


This reviewer is especially indebted to 
the compiler and translator for his superb 
translation of Leskov’s great story the 
Sentry—a startling study of the greatness 
and the humility of Russia’s common man 
and the callousness of the church and 
state of Czarist Russia. 


As an introduction to the study of Rus- 
sian literature Yarmolinsky’s anthology 
is a brilliant and a necessary beginning. 


B. W. 
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